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A Sensational New Product for Decorating 


Not a Paint—Not a Lacquer 


Produces 
The Ultimate 
In Lasting 


The Result 
Of 14 Years 


Of Research 
Brilliance 


Contains Pure Gold 


Fused Gold looks like real gold leaf. The finest of materials have been scientifi- 
cally blended together to make a smooth finish which resists fingerprints and 
tarnish and seals itself in permanently. It makes a thin, hard finish which is fast 
drying and does not crack or peel. Priming is not necessary on old painted sur- 


faces, and it can be used on wood, metal, ceramics, plastic and most other 


surfaces. 


YOUR PRODUCT IS FINEST 
“At this time it gives me great satisfaction to 
recommend to the world your fabulous “Fused 
Gold Gilding Liquid.” After attempting to use 
other preparations for the past 35 years, we have 
concluded that your product is the finest in the 7 . = 
world. We are certainly consummately satisfied.” (AS Fitees Tess Sule) 
Nathan Lieberman, Sheridan Art Galleries. Chicago 


*Fused Gold is sold on a money-back guarantee. If not satisfied, return the unused portion with a letter of explanation 


for fall refund. 











Barrack’s Industries, Inc. 
125-134 North Mill Street Springdale, Ark. 
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THE COVER: Group from the 
Corning Exhibition of Interna- 
tional Contemporary Glass: the 
vase of clear glass with smoke- 
colored and blue bands is 
italian, design of Ercole Baro- 
vier; the pale amber cup with 
amber and amethyst prunts is 
German, designed by Albin 
Schaedel; and the ash tray in 
pale green glass is from Italy, 
design of Emanvele Ranci Orti- 
gosa. Story on page 35. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1959, by Craft Horizons, 
Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 
for, 29 W.--S3rd~Street, New 
York 19,_N. Y. Phone: Circle 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 
Published in conjunction with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 
four dollars a year. Second 
class postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. Printed in the United 
States of America. The com- 
plete contents of each issue of 
Craft Horizons is indexed in 
the Art index, available in pub- 
lic libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and indi- 
viduals from University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


NEXT ISSUE: The first national exhibition of contemporary American enamels at the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts, September 18-November 28, will be reviewed by Hedi Backlin, curator 
of decorative arts at New York’s Cooper Union Museum. 
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Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 


Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 


PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


Ws PRISMACALOR 


Eagle Pencil Co., Danbury, Conn. 


Name 


Addre ss 
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| CALENDAR 


California 

PASADENA. Sept. 23-Oct. 28. Crafts Related to Architecture, sponsored 
by Southern California Designer-Craftsmen, at Pasadena Art Museum 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 1-22. Contemporary French Tapestries (Smith 


sonian) at California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 


Connecticut 
HARTFORD, Oct. 20-24. Society of Connecticut Craftsmen’s Annual 


Fair at G. Fox and Company 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON. Aug. 2]-Sept. 25. 7th International Ceramic Show at 


Smithsonian Institution 


Florida 

GAINESVILLE. Oct. 4-25. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) 
at University of Florida 

JACKSONVILLE. Sept. 1-22. National Ceramic Exhibition (Smithsonian) 
at Jacksonville Art Museum. 

miami. Oct. 3-23. Young Americans 1958 (AFA) at Lowe Art Gallery 
PENSACOLA. Sept. 5-25. Today's Religious Art (AFA) at Art Center 
TALLAHASSEE. Oct. 16-30. Florida Craftsmen’s 9th Annual Show at 


Florida State University Gallery 


Georgia 
cotumsBus, Oct, 1-22. Contemporary Indian Crafts (Smithsonian) at 


Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts, Inc. 


Illinois 
rockrorp, Sept. 13. llth Annual Greenwich Village Fair at the 
Burpee Art Gallery 


Indiana 
rerke HAUTE. Oct. 4-Nov. 1. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) at 


Indiana State Teachers College. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE. Oct. 25-Nov. 22. Pictorial Weavings by Anni Albers at 
Museum of Art 


Massachusetts 
worcester. September. Pottery by Kenneth Quick at Craft Center 


Missouri 

KANSAS cITy. Oct. 1-22. Swedish Textiles Today (Smithsonian) at 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Ari 

st. tours. Thru Sept. 15. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) at 
City Art Museum 


Nebraska 

tincotn. At University of Nebraska Art Galleries 
Sept. 20-Oct. 4. Contemporary Wall Hangings (AFA) 
Oct. 11-Nov. 8. Contemporary Hand Weaving III 


New Hampshire 
MANCHESTER. Sept. 2-27. Ceramics by John Dunn at Curricr Gallery 


New Jersey 
MONTCLAIR. Sept. 6-27. Contemporary Wall Hangings (AFA) at 


Montclair Museum 


New Mexico 
LAS vecas. Aug. 15-Oct. 15. Annual Craftsmen’s Show at New 


Mexico Highlands University. 


New York 


BROOKLYN. Sept. 21-Oct. 25. Norwegian Tapestries (Smithsonian) at 
Brooklyn Museum. 

corninc. Thru Sept. 15. Glass 1959 at The Corning Museum of Glass 
NEW YORK city. Sept. 18-Nov. 29. A Survey of Enamels at Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts 

Sept. 20-Oct. 10. Santos, American folk art of New Mexico, at 
Stolper Galleries. 

Oct. 5-24. Oils, drawings, enamels by Kurt Lewy at Meltzer Gallery. 





Oct. 7-17 
Oct. 14-25 
PLATTSBURGH 


Japanese Craft Exhibition at Bonniers. 
Home Furnishings Show at New York Coliseum. 


Oct. 2-22. Abstract Art in Ancient Textiles (AFA) 


State University 


North Carolina 


RALEIGH. Oct. 7-26. National Ceramic Exhibition, Sixth Miami Annual, 


(Smithsonian’' at North Carolina State College. 


Pennsylvania 


MEADVILLE. Oct. 4-25. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at Al 


legheny College. 


pittspuRGH. Sept. 28-Oct. 16. Pictorial Weavings by Anni Albers at 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Texas 


Houston. Thru Sept. 15. Swedish Textiles Today (Smithsonian) at 


Museum of Fine Arts of Houston 
Virginia 
RICHMOND. Sept 
of Fine Arts 


Forms From Israel (AFA) at Museum 


Washington 
SEATTLE. Oct. 7-Nov. 1 


Museum 


British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) at 


Seattle Art 


Wisconsin 
MILWAL KEI 


Sept. 13-Oct. 25. Contemporary Jewelry at Milwaukee 


Downer College Gallery. 
Oct. 10-30. Today's Religious Art (AFA) at Layton School of Art 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 39th Annual Exhibition of Wisconsin Crafts at Mil 


waukee Art Center 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 

FIBER, CLAY AND METAL American craftsmen spon 
sored by the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, Nov. 15-Dec. 23 
Accepted pieces will tour thereafter. Open competition in the media of 
and 


competition for 


metal, jewelry, decorated textiles, wood 
enamels. Entry fee. $2,500 in prizes and purchases. Jury: Charles 
Nagel, Hilda Reiss, Anni Albers, John Paul Miller and Edwin Scheier. 
Closing date for entries Oct. 15. For further information write: Fiber, 
Metal, c/o Saint Paul Schoo! of Art, 476 


Saint Paul 2, Minnesota. 


61ST GOLD MEDAL EXHIBITION of the Building Arts, 
The Architectural League of New York in collaboration 
American Craftsmen’s Council, Feb. 25-May 15, 1960, will be held at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, N.Y.( 
will consist of both invited exhibits and open submissions, the latter 
open to any U.S. practitioner of architecture or the allied arts. Work 


ceramics, weaving, 


Clay and Gallery and 


Summit Avenue, 


sponsored by 
with the 


This comprehensive show 


must he 
1955 and Dec. 1959. Submissions in the allied arts must 
have a relationship to architecture of all 
entries will be under the direction of the National Gold Medal Com 
Award of The 
the field of 
honorable mentions in 


submitted of high quality and must have been executed 
between Jan 
Selection and exhibition 
mittee, the Committees of Selection and the Juries of 


The ACC 


and 


League will aid and advise in 
Gold medals and 
architecture, engineering, murals, sculpture, landscape architecture, 


Architectural 
craftsmanship silver 
design and craftsmanship as well as a collaborative medal of honor. 
All entries shown will be circulated in the U.S 
the auspices of the American Federation of Arts. For further informa- 
write The Architectural League of New York, 115 East 40th 
York City 16 


for two years under 


tion 
Street, New 


REGIONAL 
6TH ANNUAL KANSAS DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN 
of Kansas, Nov. 8-Dec. 4. Open to those who have resided in Kansas 
for a minimum of one year and residents of greater Kansas City, Mo. 
Work eligible 


sculpture and mosaics. Prizes total $800. 


show at the University 


jewelry, silversmithing, enameling, textiles, 
Entry fee: $3. 
Whitney, Dept 


ceramics, 
furniture, 
Entry blanks will be sent upon request to Marjorie 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


of Design, University 


12TH ANNUAL OHIO CERAMIC AND SCULPTURE show at Butler Institute 
Art, Jan. 1-31. Open to present and former residents of 


ceramics, 


of American 
Ohio. Media sculpture, enamels. Entry fee: $2. Deadline 
for entries: Dec. 13. For blanks, Butler 
Institute of American Art, 524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


entry address Secretary, 


TWO FINE NEW 
RAFT BOOKS 


o PROC COOOE 


adventures in stitches 





and more 
adventures 


—fewer stitches 


eee ee 


by MARISKA KARASZ 


foremost needle- 
our time pre- 
kind of em- 


The 
woman of 
sents a new 
broidery that is_ richly 

creative and in keeping 

with the tempo of today's 

life evised 00d eapended © 

Mariska Karasz, whose own work is abstract, spontaneous, and exciting 
believes that this age-old craft can go beyond th« 


Step-by- 


in texture and color, 
functional and into the realm of beauty as did primitive art 
vocabulary of needlework are com 


text 


step diagrams introducing a new 


bined with informal yet informative and beautiful full-page 


This outstanding volume, whic 
Arts 
valuable addition to every craft and art book shelf 
Illustrated 


photographs of the author's unique art 


has been awarded an Institute of Graphic prize, will be an in- 


128 pages, with diagrams and photographs, $7.50 


Encyclopaedia of 
Hand-Weaving 


by STANISLAW W. ZIELINSKI 


Profusely illustrated and alphabetically 


arranged, this brand-new book is both 


an authoritative reference work on 


hand-weaving terminology anda 
treasury of information about the craft 
facts on 


Included are complete weay 


materials, tools, pat 
“Encyclopaedia cf 
completely 


ing operations, 
and fabrics 
Hand-Weaving” is 


terns 
cross- 
referenced and classified. It is the only 
comprehensive guide in English to the 
large and growing literature of a craft 
that has gained a multitude of new 
years 


Illustrated 


enthusiasts in recent 


190 pages, $3.50 


———EXAMINE FREE—SEND NO MONEY—— — 


Funk & Wagnalls, Dept. CH-959, 153 East 24th St.. New York 10 


Please send me, to examine for 10 days free, the following 


Adventures in Stitches Encyclopaedia of Hand-Weaving 


Within ten days I will either send you the purchase price of the 
| book(s) I have checked, plus a few cents postage, or I will re- 
| turn the book(s) and owe nothing 


Name 
Address 


City Z State 


SAVE! Enclose check or money order with this coupon and we 
. will pay postage Same return privilege and guarantee 





LETTERS 


India Issue 


Sirs 

Congratulations on the India issue, it’s simply splendid 
DOROTHY LIEBES 
Vew York City 


“irs 
May I thank you for the excellent contribution you have rendered 


Handcrafted cups (2” x 3%h.). From the famous Mashike the UNESCO program and express my admiration for a beautifully 


Kilns in Japan—eo folk art originated during the Kaei Period presented India issue. 
(1848-1853 A.D.)—for soke, fruit juices or short summer drinks 
—$5.50 the set of six postpaid. unesco, New York 


ARTISANS Sirs 


° P oe oe As potters, we found that the basic truths expressed in your splendid 
1122 South University Ann Arbor, Michigan India issue are as applicable to our efforts here as they are to the 


problems of far-off India 


A. SALSAMENDI 





DEAN AND HELEN KINGSBURY 
Old Sturbridge Village, Mass 
Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
i i by leading artists of 
is timeless two continents. 


good design 


‘irs 
Hope to see more like this wonderful In lia issue 
MRS. WALTER VREDENBURCH 
Unique wedding ond St. Louis 
engagement rings 
Cust k—redesi 
GRANT Ave, ustom work—redesigning Sirs 


o My husband and | want to tell you how much we enjoy CRAFT 
% ‘ 4 - HORIZONS—it gets better all the time. This issue on India is exciting 
design in jewelry and wonderful. At the dinner table tonight we decided that U NESCO’s 
inspired work in this direction is possibly one of the biggest and 
Located in the heart of broadest steps ever taken for world peace 
downtown San Francisco Please send a year’s subscription to the Polish professor Krzywiec 
who wrote you last issue saying it was impossible for him te send 
The place to shop for the fee 


presents to take home MRS. C. LOUIS HAFERMEHI 
Seattie 











Krzywiec teaches art in Wrostaw, Poland; readers Dorothy Gaymer 
Detroit) and Alexandra Solowij (Montreal) also offered subscrip 
Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, tions—Ed 

Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 

Gold Filled & Sterling Find- Craft Books 

ings, Spun Copper . 

. irs 

jot Having read “The Trouble With Craft Books” in crarr nontzons 








(which magazine | always enjoy), | wonder if you have looked into 
Supplied in John Kenny's Complete Book of Pottery Making past the first few 
Sheet & Silver & Gold pages, beyond the “cute fat little animals.” | feel it only fair to say 

Solder & Fluxes that | have found much useful information in its pages 
Wire fer Pree Price tice Your remarks leave one with the impression that the Kenny book 
is not worth reading at all, whereas I[ feel that it can be very helpful 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C to beginners, though it does not pretend to be an authority on design 
Tumbled Stones & Accessories Both this book and I. H. Norton's Ceramics for the Artist Potter 
have been useful to me in many ways, and I have not yet made any 

T. B. Hagstoz & Son “cute fat little animals.” 


709 Sansom Street HAZEL MCKEON 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Hillsborough, Calif 





irs 





1 read with interest your editorial (May-June 1959) “The Trouble 
ee With Craft Books.” You are so right, as | have made some purchases 
THE NILUS” that I am not at all pleased about. Can you tell me the publishers of 
wostuia, the Danish furniture magazine you mention? 
DR. R. B. CLUGH 
Peninsula, Ohio 


Jack-type folding loom 


available in five different wommta, Eriksholm, Snekkersten, Denmark—Ed 


widths. 
Tapesters for Tapestries 


Sirs 
In at least one of your articles on tapestries you used the term 
“tapester.” Webster's New International defines the word: “TAPESTER 


ad 
PR | 3 aa SS ea obs. for TAPsTER, orig. a bar maid, later, anyone employed to tap 


or draw liquors.” Honni soit, qui mal y pense. 





Ask for free 
TRLDE CLUERMONPREZ 
catalogue. Z ec q er | on San Francisco 
inc 


L’ISLETVILLE 13 QUE. Webster's Unabridged: “tapester. a weaver of tapestry, obsolete: 


TAPISER, tapestry weaver, obsolete.”—Ed 
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Jurying the Jurors 


Sirs: te: ) : : SILK—WOOL—RAYON 

Concerning nepotism in our national and regional competitive crait = 

exhibitions, it would seem that little has been done to correct the LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


situation of giving awards to friends, relatives or students of the 
jurors. Mutual reciprocity debases the idea of competitive exhibition e 
and is gradually making a mockery of the honest craftsman. From 20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
these winners come the future jurors, according to practice established Beautiful Fost Colors on 4 
by our national shows. oe “ len 
Two of them point up the fact: the Miami National Ceramic Ex- ; 

non : . Si a a rs 3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

hibit in 1957 and the recent Wichita Decorative Arts Exhibit of 1959. : 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


This does not mean that nepotism is not practiced on a regional scale 
nor does it mean all exhibits and jurors are at fault. The few who 8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 


practice this “cult” are definitely in the minority, but certain cor- 

rective measures must be taken to stop the practice. We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
The Southern California Designer-Craftsmen, a new organization mercial weaving. 

whose membership stands at over 100, wishes to suggest that: (Write for free samples) 

1) all jurying be by secret ballot; 2) jurors be instructed to decline CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


voting for awards on objects made by friends, relatives, students or 
colleagues, teaching in the same institution; 3) jurors be instructed 
in the technical aspects of an object by informed fellow: jurors if 








the need arises, but no coercive attempts be made by one juror upon : 

; ; for jewelers 

another. 
Action is necessary if our national exhibits do not wish to drive silversmiths 

the sincere craftsman away from competition. 


a eo a and school workshops 
os Angeles 


Sirs 
Why is it that after every major show there is such a fit thrown by professional quality tools & supplies 
some craftsmen? So Peter Voulkos, John Mason, Larry Shep and 
Henry Takemoto received the prizes. Good for them! 

I am getting sick and tired of hearing some craftsmen complain send for catalog #60 
after these shows that the people who won the prizes were either 
friends of the jury or taught at an institute or school and gave the 
prizes to their students. Have some of the experts on what juries 
should and should not do ever stopped to think that the prizes given ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
might have been justified? 

If some craftsmen would be more concerned with working harder 15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
at their craft, they might begin to give competition to the winners 
that they are now being so petty in tearing down. 











DORA DE LARIOS 

Los Angeles 

Enamel Powder 

Pats and Slaps 

Sirs Paasche Spraying 
I didn’t get to the Lake George Conference this summer and in a way Equipment 

you're to blame. Ever since that article on me (CRAFT HORIZON, ‘ Dremel Power Tools 

May-June 1959), I've been up to my ears. Sold every ring you 


pictured but one. Your article caught the way I feel about being a L &L Kilns 


craitsman. wae 
ROBERT ENGSTROM ry Enameled Steel Tiles 


Rockford, Mich . 
U /t - Findings & Chain 


irs 

I was looking through a 1951 copy of CRAFT HOR:zONS and found it Hotpak Kilns 
far more inspiring than your present issues. However, that’s only one B90 Ove 
opinion and in a free country we're entitled to our own. I do wish Glass Ice Colors 


more Bright Young Things weren't so busy hunting something . , 
I Enameling Accessories 





different rather than something ageless, timeless and just plain good 

Some shoddy work rates notice today merely on the basis of shock : ! 

I still like your magazine and I| can always skip the material I don’t NEW... for Enamelers salad Ceramists wee Glass Decorators! 

care for. Some choose the left, others the right, but | guess there | Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- 

must be lots of us who do just enjoy ambling up the middle of log. We offer a full line . . . a single source . . . low prices 

the road . . . fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! 
MRS, GUILFORD BARTLET 


Fort Pierce, Fla. THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 

pe = ,' Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road 
would like to compliment your staff for the constant high standards . —_ 
they have maintained throughout the years of your publication. Both Highland Park, Ilinois 
the layout and the selection of material reflects a quality of judgment 
and workmanship unusual even in the field of the arts. Thomas C. Thompson Co.—Dept. CH 
SPENCER A. MOSELEY 1539 Deerfield Road 
University of Washington Highland Park, Illinois 
Art Department 


~-----—— — — — - - - - - - ---- 5 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling supplies 
“irs 
The idea of your magazine is one that makes people happy long NAME 
after they have finished. It encourages a useful interest for many. ADDRESS 
CISCO DRAKI city 2 - : ZONE STATE 


Guatemala 
— em Ea Ce 








Wool & 


es ~ Worsted 


COLORAMA in Yarns 
for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 

Over 250 colors with more than five 

shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 


if not available at your local dealer write 


PATERNAYAN BROS., 


312 EAST 95th STREET 
Dept. C, 
New York 28, N. Y 








Anchor .. . 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Kilns Pewter, 
Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmithing, Leather 
craft, Chains, Tubing, Gold filled wire & Sheet. 


& enameling supplies, Copper & 





ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 














Want to do some DECORATIVE ENGRAVING 
without long tedious hours of practice? 


TRY STAMP ENGRAVING 
Use any polished jewelry metal such 
as Silver, Gold, Copper, Aluminum, etc. 


Basic set of 9 tools with Tool Rack and 
Book of Instructions including Design 
Template and Transfer Paper 


All for only $9.95 plus postage 
Separate tools 70¢ to $1.25 ea. 


instruction Booklet “Stamp Engraving” $1.50 ea. 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 44, Calif. 








mee SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS—EXOTIC MATERIALS 


Gient African Porcupine Quills. 20 for $1.00 
Clay idels from Teotihvecan. Mosks & heads 
curious, authentic, no two alike. 1" to 2”. $3 ea 


Elephant ivory. Asstd. chunks, rods, pieces, ‘4a-lb. $1.75 
Dried seahorses. Beautiful & droll, 1'/2" to 3°’, 3 for $1.00 


fe be 


crude, 





d ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY § 





seeo NEWS FOR TEACHERS!! Approval selections of gem- 
mes. Only $1 ca. Send for consignment or details 


Cem caging kit. 2 pre. pliers. rough gems, silver wire, chain, 
hes lirections, complete $5. See inside back cover 


22314 Black star sapphires. Genuine precious gems 
ochens showing strong asterism 4” 


Big. beautiful, mysterious cab 

long. Rare bargain. Only $12.50 oe 

We poy postage ond toxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
1 


Treawure package. 30-50 ase. rough. colorful, crystalline gems. \%* to %* only $1 
Previous Weed Sampler. Blocks & slabs. Congo & macassar ebony ; amarinth _ lignum 
vitee; coco-belo, koromundel; tropical rosewood. Al! labelled, 5 Ihe. asst’. $7.50, 


Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog 
Order today! Your money beck if not highly delighted 


SAM KRAMER... ner vont nw Y 


Street 





6 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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COUNTERCUES 


\ 


teak cheese board and slicer set 
at the low 
Bonniers, 605 


New York 22, N.Y. 


Sterling 


design by 


man 


Rte 


must 


bow! of stain- 
Den 


designed fo 


w Free form serving 


less steel holloware from 


mark has been 
beauty and functional use 
$17.50. Georg Jensen, 667 Fifth 


Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


in every home is this 


Just the right size to serve two, 
price of $6.50 ppd 1% 


Japan of coarse low-fired clay to 


pint casserole is made in 
Madison Ave., 
Inside is silicone 


retain heat. 


glaze for easy cleaning. In sub 
and browns, shading to 


$4.95 House 


University Ave.. 


tle tans 
pale green at top 
of Today, 550 


Palo Alto, Calif 


cuff links with incised 
Adel 


Studio Two, 


jeweler Helen 
$9.90 tax incl. 


6, Newtown, Conn 


wheel-thrown 


Heavily 


ceramic owl to add a bit of 


textured 


outdoors indoors. Available ei 


ther with large blue or yellow 


eyes. 6” high, 9” wide. $25. One 
of-a-kind 
expressions, 


Madeleine 
Ave., Forest 


different 
made and sold by 
Vermes, 109-19 72nd 


Hills, N.Y 


pieces with 





CRAFT NEWS 


EUGENE DEUTCH, Wilmette artist-potter, one of the founding mem- 
bers of the Midwest Designer-Craftsmen, died last January at the 
age of 54. He was an independent potter and not well-to-do. Recently, 
an auction was held to raise money for a trust fund to send Deutch’s 
three daughters through college. The following are excerpts from 
the story on the event written by Charles Nicodemus for the Chicago 
Daily News: 

Seven hundred art lovers and artists shouldered their way into the 
auditorium of the Arts Club Friday night to bid on 105 works con 
tributed for sale by 60 of the Midwest's top artists who knew and 
loved Eugene Deutch. Early arrivals snapped up all the seats, hun- 
dreds camped in the aisles or sat on the floor, while scores milled 
around outside unable to get in. Abandoning the decorum usually 
practiced at the Club, frantic bidders waved lorgnettes, rolls of paper 
and even a paint brush to augment shouted bids. The master of 
ceremonies urged ‘sane bidding,’ then stepped aside to let celebrities 
take over as auctioneers. A huge glass bowl by Michael Higgins 
brought more than $500; sculpture and drawings went for as wch 
as $400 per item Said one art collector: ‘The likes of this auch 

set up by a bunch of amateurs—is something Chicago will be talking 
about for years. Deutch’s widow, Julia and his three attractive 
dark-haired teenage daughters were alternately beaming and misty- 
eyed. Said Mrs. Deutch “Gene would have been so happy at such a 
tribute—and so embarrassed.’ When sales were added up at the end 
of the evening, the total set the art colony on its ear: $10,000. 


EIGHT SILVERSMITHS were recently honored by having their designs 
selected as the outstanding ones from among 156 entries from all 
over the country in the Third Annual Sterling Silver Today Hollo 
ware Design Competition, sponsored by the Sterling Silversmiths of 
(America. The students whose work was selected in the preliminary 
judging are: Vincent Ferrini and Leilani Kam, Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts; John Ginfagna, William Pascale, and David 
Sutton, Pratt Institute; Walter Herbst, University of St. Louis 
Russell Secrest, School for American Craftsmen; and Carl Sundberg 
University of Bridgeport. Out of these eight entries, seven will be 
awarded cash prizes totaling more than $1,000 at the final judging 


in September 


GEORG JENSEN, one of New York’s major dealers in (mainly Scan 
dinavian) crafts and furniture, recently joined forces with two other 
leading New York stores, F.A.O. Schwartz (toys) and DePinna 
(clothing), in opening a branch store housing all three firms under 
one roof on White Plains Road at Wilmot, New York. The entire 
building was planned and executed by Copeland, Novak & Israel; the 
Jensen interiors were designed by Finn Juhl. 


YOUNG U.S. ARTISTS, sculptors, art historians, and archeologists will 
have a chance to study in any of 45 foreign countries during 1960-6] 
under the International Educational Exchange Program of the De 
partment of State. In addition to a demonstrated talent, applicants 
must 1) be U.S. citizens, 2) have a Bachelor of Arts degree or the 
equivalent of four years of professional training, 3) have language 
ability sufficient to carry on the proposed study, and 4) be in good 
health. A preference is given to applicants under 35. Write: Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Competitions for the 1960-61 academic year close November 1, 1959, 
and requests for applications must be postmarked before October 15 

















YA RUG KITS 


A CRAFT CENTURIES OLD 
IMPORTED FROM SWEDEN! 
NO LOOM OR FRAME IS REQUIRED! 
MATERIALS VERMIN AND MOTH PROOF! 

RUG KIT CONSISTS OF: backing of wool, linen and cowhair; sufficient all 
wool yarn for filling; steel needles; pattern and colored illustration of design 
selected; free instructions. 

ELABORATE CATALOG of 62 designs may be borrowed for 3-day period with 
a $5.00 deposit. When returned, deposit will be refunded or deducted from cost 
of kit if order is placed. Price range for Kits including duty—$20.00 to $138.00. 


KITS SENT F.O.B. ANYWHERE IN U. S. 
LUNDGREN 


7 Colby Street Northboro, Mass. 


Jowelry Joachors 


Select Your Own 

Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval 
Pay only for what you keep. 


Expertly cut and lished, these beautiful imported 
gems ore perfect for rings, brocelets, pendants, ear 
rings, etc. Students will in experience in evaluating 
precious stone selection from these groups. Available 
are assortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of 
TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


ARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


FREE virconrves SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


———— CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 


yo —— (formerly Metal Goods Corporation) — — 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 

1610 Hampton Avenve 

St. Lovis 10, Mo. 

Gentlemen 

Please send me free literature on making beav 
tiful trays and coasters 

Piease type or print 


Name 
Address 


——<———K eee eee 





THIRD 
ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 
OF 
AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 


dileen O. Webb welcomes 





craftsmen to national conclave. 


setting for a three-day meeting. 


bre rHirp Annual Conference of Amer- 
ican Craftsmen held at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, N. Y., June 19-21, saw the largest 
number yet to attend the national conclave. 
Over 500 enthusiastic craftsmen and those 
in related fields such as architects, design- 
ers, teachers, writers, museum personnel 
and retailers, from 40 states throughout 
the broad reaches of the U.S.A., gave rous- 
ing affirmation to the vitality of the crafts 
on a professional and creative level and to 
the role of the American Craftsmen’s 
Council in promoting the movement and 
educating the public to its cultural con- 
tributions. 

The U.S. Army Special Services sent its 
13 crafts program directors from places as 
far away as the Philippines and Japan, 
while individual craftsmen came from as 
far north as Canada, with seven conferees, 
and as far south as Mexico, with two. 

In an early summer setting of mist- 
shrouded mountains and the truly silvery 
vista of the bay, conferees investigated the 
theme, “Exploring The Craftsman’s World” 
and came to grips with the issues of educa- 
tional needs, the purpose of the craftsmen’s 
product, the challenge of society and his 
place in it, the place of the craftsman in 
industry, architecture, interior design, and 
the problems of quantity production. The 
questions raised were basic ones: Are the 
crafts more valid when designed and 
executed as unique objects or for industrial 
production? Is there a market for the 
handmade object? Is it education or eco- 
nomics that determines the consumer of 
good design and the handmade object? 
How can the crafts function in industry? 
What is the status of the maker of one-of- 
a-kind objects in society? That there was 
no single answer was testified to by the 
divergent points of view expressed by the 
62 speakers and by the heated floor 
debates that continued throughout the 
three-day discussion. 

Most valuable outcome of the parley was 
the opportunity for craftsmen living in 
different areas of the country to meet each 
other and to exchange ideas, to form new 
friendships and renew old ones—to feel the 
solidity of a professional community that 
spans the length and breadth of this coun- 
try, to better understand the diverse and 
divergent work and the personalities pro- 
ducing this work in the large and varying 
landscape of the crafts. 

Highlight of this year’s conference, as it 
has been at the two previous ones, was the 
exhibition which was formally opened by 
ACC president David Campbell. A major 
display of design and craftsmanship on the 
East Coast, it was divided into three sec- 
tions—the first, an assemblage of more 
than 200 craft objects in all media by 180 
eastern craftsmen; second, the work of 40 


craftsmen who were speakers or panelists; 
the third section by ACC’s education and 
extension department, a comprehensive 
visual aids display consisting of a 600 
square-foot traveling exhibit devoted to 
wood design, a group of colored photogra- 
phic slides of craft objects and techniques, 
and a collection of craft and design books 
available by mail from the ACC library. 

With the preceding conferences held 
in 1957 at Asilomar, Calif., for the west, 
and in 1958 at Lake Geneva, Wis., for the 
Midwest, this meeting completed the 
geographical cycle. Hereafter, the national 
conference will take place every two years 
with regional conferences in the off-years. 

Publication by the ACC of every speech 
and transcribed tape recording of spon 
taneous panel and audience discussions, 
together with many photographs that com- 
municate the liveliness and spirited inten- 
sity of the session, will appear in a book 
entitled “The Craftsman’s World” to be 
published by the ACC in December 1959. 
Last year’s publication of the Midwest 
conference proceedings entitled “Dimen- 
sion Of Design” was hailed in reviews as 
indicative of “the artistic validity and 
healthy vitality of contemporary crafts .. . 
(It) records the brain storming of partici- 
pants with freshness, continuity and signifi- 
cance... (and) indicates the growing 
stature for the craftsman. . .” 

Summing up the objectives of the con- 
ference, Aileen O. Webb, chairman of the 
ACC’s Board of Trustees, in her opening 
speech at Silver Bay said, “This gathering 
of distinguished craftsmen, designers and 
educators is in itself an historic event . . . 
their analysis . . . of the craftsman’s prod- 
uct, educational needs, and position in 
society should be of invaluable future 
benefit to thousands of practicing crafts- 
men throughout the nation.” 

Following are excerpts from the pre- 
pared addresses, selected from hundreds 
of statements, to illustrate some of the 
major ideas presented. 

Dr. Charles H. Sawyer, director of 
the University of Michigan’s Museum of 
irt, in opening keynote address: “. . . It 
is... I assume the particular function 
of a keynote speaker in this conference to 
raise questions rather than to provide 
definitive answers for them. In these terms 
I would like in conclusion to raise several 
specific questions ... First, do you agree 
with my premise that the artist, the crafts- 
man and the designer are essentially one 
and that their education stems from a com- 
mon base, or are there factors which 
establish their individual uniqueness which 


require separate consideration and con- 
clusion? Second, is this question of cul- 
tural uniformity . . . part of the ethos of 
our time and something which should be 
accepted or combated in those terms? 
Third, do you regard our cultural tradi- 
tion as a matter of common concern and 
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I want to touch only upon the important 
area of job training as it applies to the 
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have to start with the designer who created 
the product to be made. He is the one 
who, for lack of a better word, has got to 
‘sell’ his idea, he has got to explain the 
importance behind his creation, to build 
up a respect, a pride and an enthusiasm 
in the people who are entrusted with its 
execution. It is no use letting somebody 
else worry 
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and technology wants artists and crafts 
men and workers whose values are relevant 
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ence and technology require of man- 
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of editorial board of HORIZONS 
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worlds of science and technology throw 


away easel, potter's wheel and loom, and 


apply for a job with General Dynamics, 


Raymond Loewy or Celanese? Should we 
dissuade our youth to be artists and 
craftsmen and encourage them instead to 
become the prototypemakers for industrial 
production? Should we tell them that a 
blender, a toaster or a cigarette package 
are more important than the unique ob- 
ject, individually conceived and formed, 
and expressive of the noblest of Man’s 
urges? Or, on the other hand, should we 
ignore the rapid emergence of a new, 
totally changed world, ignore the most 
dramatic struggle against want the world 
has ever witnessed None of these 


attitudes suggest, it seems to me, an ac- 
ceptable answer to our quandary. We may 
be out of step but this is no reason to sit 
down and let history march by. More than 
we can possibly realize we are part of the 
world we live in, just the way we are. If 
we owe a moral loyalty to history it is to 
be ourselves—to search for and find our 
identity and our inner coherence. It is to 
give our best, always, without corrupting 
our taste or our intelligence . . . But un- 
fortunately, there is ample evidence that 
we in the arts and crafts are doing our 
share in the general decay of standards 
and shifting of values. The temptations 
of easy success, rapidly achieved, the 
emphasis on novelty and originality at the 
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Leo Lionni in discussion with Robert Gray and Jackson Woolley 
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expense of meaningfulness, the gradual 
dissolution of the bonds between form and 
content, the illusions of modernity derived 
from superficial clichés (‘free form,’ ‘or- 
ganic form,’ ‘Mondrianesque’), the miscon- 
ception that modern materials make art 
modern, all these corruptions of our 
original premises mirror the worst features 
of our marketing society ... To be artists 
or craftsmen in an industrial society does 
not give us immunity. An ugly piece of 
handwoven cloth is worse than a good 
machinewoven fabric, an ugly handturned 
vase is no better than an ugly whisky 
decanter, a dishonest painting is more 
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“Midnight Sun,” 
orange is 16” x 40'" in size. 


tapestry in 


yellow, black, 


was completed this year. 
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THE WEAVER AS ARTIST 


by 


MILDRED FISCHER 


Oo" of a lifetime’s preoccupation with 
vari-dimensional design two media 


have gradually emerged to become my 
own in the sense that they are ever reach- 
ing into the sum total of my accumulated 
life experiences for sustenance. They are 
siblings: Painting, the elder, born ca. 
1944, and tapestry, ca. 1949. 

To some extent they lean on each other, 
mutually contributive in imagery and color 
at times they enter into com- 
petition that 
both. But they develop quite independently, 
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standing around, and a couple of looms 
full of tapestry. So my outside activities are 
rationed; the dishes pile up in the sink. 
What about hobbies? Yes, I have one 
travel. | blame my parents for the love of 
motion that was first instilled in me prob 
ably when being transported from my 
native Berkeley, California, to grow up on 
the Massachusetts and Maine 
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about the country, and over most 
favorite, unspoiled Finland. 

Of course, color is my prime interest, 
and the accompanying photos cannot show 
this. But they do bring out some of the 
motifs occurring in the woven pieces, and 
recurring with further experimentation. as 
one tapestry often yields ideas for another 
Colors and patterns seen in city and coun- 
try intrigue me: layers of light in ocean 
water at night; spaces and rhythms and 
with the sycamores, 


lines associated 


birches, or festivity. 


pines; people and 
There is a process of sifting and mulling 
until only what seems to be universal re- 
mains; then it, too, is simplified, some- 
times to the degree of becoming an ab- 


stract symbol. 





In weaving a tapestry or hanging, these 
forms become closely involved with restric- 
tive interaction of warp and weft—vertical 
and horizontal—and with tensile behavior 
of a vast combination of yarns. There is a 
great deal of improvising within each 
color area, even though the layout (car- 
toon) is pinned under the warp and being 
followed. One sees fresh possibilities in 
combining contrasting materials, and the 
piece grows into a kind of color sym- 
phony. You can plan and imagine color 
combinations, but seeing them in action 
often calls for modification. And then you 
must devise ways of keeping them in bal- 
ance and alive. 

Having tried out many different weaves 

in studies with Marianne Strengell at 
Cranbrook, and later in schools and studios 
in Finland, Norway and Sweden—I find 
that only a few of them are in use in my 
work. There are sometimes two or three 
techniques operating together in one piece; 
it has become intuitive. I don’t want my 
work to look “technique-y.” If the tech- 
nique, per se, dominates the scene, it 
loses interest. More important to me is a 
well-crafted article of integrity throughout, 
in the fusion of idea (composition or con- 
cept) with materials and process all to- 
gether. In one word, this is design. 

If the cloth begins to take on too me- 
chanical a look, or to show an unpleasant 
stridency—maybe a visual “vibration” that 
distracts—I may relieve it either by throw- 
ing in another color swatch, or by shifting 
the technique for a few rows, at certain 
intervals. If an area threatens to become 
too soft, or to sag, in a spurt of enthusiasm 
over some particular type of thread, a 
shot or two of a strong supporting thread 
all the way across the warp at intervals 
will make it firm. My concern is to create 
a sturdy enough article to hold its own 
when hung—its shape, its colors, its inter- 
est—for a long time, I hope. (Incidentally, 
one of my favorite pieces was purchased 
by a lady for her son to take in his pack 
overseas in the service; easy to roll up 
and transport, it could be hung over his 
bunk, and that would be “home.”) 

Contemporary architecture with its many 
surfaces of hard synthetic materials, and 
its openness to space and light and noise, 
offers a direct challenge to the tapestry 
designer: to create hangings that will buf- 
fer sound, and that may filter or temper 


the light. So far, my own work is for hang- 
ing on walls, for my yarn drama is in- 
volved with innuendoes both in color and 
in tactile textures over the surface, rather 
than in silhouette against light. However, 
I do, in some of them, play with the idea 
of juxtaposing open and solid weave, to 
integrate with the wall surface itself, let- 
ting lacy cast shadows play their role in 
enriching the effect. 

Commercialism and mere vogue hold 
little interest for me in tapestry or paint- 
ing. The frantic cry for the new, new, new 

the revolutionary, the controversial—can 
serve as a cuttlebone to sharpen our efforts 
in experimenting: but to keep one’s own 
work growing and developing demands 
also a genuine search from within in rela- 
tion to the new trends outside. We must 
not “force the sap.” 

What is the difference between humbug 
and validity in an art form? 

Rilke—to whose poetry I was introduced 
during my design study in Vienna, years 
ago—has the best advice for the artist- 
craftsman that I have yet heard. In his 
Letters To A Young Poet, after telling his 
young correspondent to beware of esthetic 


criticism, he says if you are wrong 
after all, the natural growth of your inner 
life will lead you slowly and with time to 
other judgments. Leave to your opinions 
their own quiet undisturbed development, 
which, like all progress, must come from 
far within and cannot be pressed or hur- 
ried by anything. Everything is gestation 
and then bringing forth. To let each im- 
pression and each germ of a feeling come 
to completion quite in itself, in the dark, in 
the inexpressible, the unconscious, beyond 
the reach of one’s own understanding, and 
await with deep humility and patience the 
birth-hour of a new clarity: that alone is 
living the artist’s life—in understanding 
as in work. 

“There is here no measuring with time, 
no year matters, and ten years are nothing. 
Being an artist means, not reckoning and 
counting, but ripening like the tree which 
does not force its sap and stands confident 
in the storms of spring without the fear 
that after them may come no summer. It 
does come. But it comes only to the pa- 
tient, who are there as though eternity lay 
before them, so unconcernedly still . . . 
I learn it daily, learn it with pain to which 
I am grateful: patience is everything!” 
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“Yen,” a hanging in open and solid weaves with tones of yellow, mauve, black, white and natural is 154%" x 64" in size, was woven this year. 
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yellow, black, is 34” x 45%" in size, was woven in 1958. 
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two inches apart was done this year. In tones of red, green, u hite. gray, mauve, pink 
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Ceramics 
Today 


by JOHN M. MATHEWS 


Natural clay bottle with celadon 


by Olin Russum 
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A’ THE Second International Congress of 
Contemporary Ceramics, held this sum- 
mer at Ostend, Belgium, the United States 
exhibit won the Grand Prix des Nations in 
a field of some twenty-five competing na- 
tions. This not only is a source of deep 
satisfaction to the craftsmen of this coun- 
try, and to their sponsors, but is significant 
of a trend developing over the last decade. 
It points to the fact that the flow of cul- 
tural and artistic inspiration is no longer 
a one-way stream from East to West; 
there is a two-way exchange taking place, 
with a definite leadership discernible in 
certain areas, in the development of new 
form, new techniques in this country. 

The United States exhibit was arranged 
by the American Craftsmen’s Council at 
the request of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. Under these auspices it will 
tour Europe, beginning in October. The 73 
American ceramists were chosen by a jury 
consisting of Meyric Rogers, Frans Wil- 
denhain and J. Sheldon Carey. 

There was considerable appeal to the 
viewer from two sections besides the 
United States section—Belgium and Italy. 
In fact, if the Belgian section had been 
entered in the competition for the Grand 
Prix des Nations, it would have been much 
more difficult for the jury to have made 
its nearly unanimous decision in favor 
of the U.S. for this award. Belgium being 
ineligible, the U.S. had the most outstand- 
ing collection of work in the exhibition 
and justifiably received the Grand Prix 
(along with two gold medals and three 
silver ones). 

In the field of ceramic sculpture, al- 
though Jack Jefferys was awarded a gold 
medal for his group of pieces, the most 
daring, honest and personally imaginative 
work was done by Pierre Caille, Olivier 
Strebelle and Octave Landuyt. Strebelle 
and Caille being jury members, their 
work was not applicable for award. Oc- 
tave Landuyt’s Le Grand Annonciateur 
was awarded the Prix du Gouvernement 
Provincial de la Flandre Occidentale for 
being the most sculptured piece. 

The statement most commonly heard in 
reference to the U.S. section concerned 
the excellence of craftsmanship and the 
congruity of the pieces as a national selec- 
tion: “How is it that there is such an 
amazing similarity between all the Ameri- 
can ceramics, yet so much personal indi- 
viduality among the different potters’ 
work?” This question was a most popular 
one. Phillipe Dotremont, a Belgian busi- 
nessman and art collector, requesting in- 


John Mathews is an American potter from 
Kansas who was a participant in the show. 





formation concerning the purchase of 
several pieces from the U.S. section, per- 
haps best summed up the general attitude 
and even supplied a partial answer to the 
preceding question, when he stated: “There 
is something going on in American art, 
both in painting and ceramics, which can 
be found nowhere else in the world and it 
is this which declares the new 


thought, idea and direction in art today.” 


spirit 


Perhaps this new direction is guided by 
the freedom of the 

In the Russian section it 
that this concept did not exist. A 
restricted and regimented ultra-traditional 
concept still exists. A group effort by folk 


American artist. 
was obvious 
most 


artists of the Caucasus received the Prix 
du Président de Académie Internationale 
de la Céramique, which was given as much 
in reprimand to the Russian section as a 
whole, as in honor to these folk-artists, to 
point out to “official Russia” the necessity 
for honesty, freedom and unselfconscious- 
ness rather than the display of pseudo- 
technical manipulations, pyrotechnical 
color charts or immensity of size, as was 
found in most of the other Russian work. 
When the Russian delegate presented his 
talk, he requested those present to write 
down the piece or pieces they preferred 
so that these selections might be evaluated 
to direct future ceramic art in Russia. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, Czechoslovakia 
seemed best able to resist the Russian or- 
der and displayed some exciting pieces 
provided a moderately attractive 
Yugoslavian 


which 
overall One 
piece, “Cavalier,” by Silver Medal winner 
Vukiceviec, special attention. 
Otherwise there was little behind the Cur- 


appearance. 
deserved 


tain that offered inspiration or that indi- 
cated freedom of thinking and creating. 

The Canadian section seemed to provide 
a rewarding experience to most viewers 
but it seemed mainly to be a reflection of 
the U.S., perhaps because of its proximity 
to the U.S. section in the exhibition hall- 
although more probably because of its 
geographical proximity. 

Japan’s traditional character came shin- 
ing through in fine style although there 
was nothing really new or especially ex- 
citing in its display. 

Many 


ment except to simply note that they are 


national exhibits invited no com- 


continuing to follow some worn out and 


entirely archaic traditions. Included in 


this category were: Spain, Greece, Haiti, 


India, Luxembourg, Hungary, Monaco, 
Portugal and San Marino. One was left 
with the hope that these exhibits did not 
represent the only ceramic art being pro- 


duced in these countries. 


Valentini 


Italy's Gold Medal 


gained top honors once again with his 


winner 


most worthy pieces similar to his previous 
work. There is a sophistication and gran- 
deur, however, to his work that delights 
and excites through its rich yet subtle 
array of forms and colors. The entire 
Italian section held together well and dis- 
played attractively the efforts and virtu- 
of a highly 
potters and ceramic sculptors. 

In total, the exhibition was rewarding 
and necessitated more than a casual or 
rapid appraisal. The quality of the exhi- 
bition reflected a sincere and 
effort on the part of ceramists. Yet, or- 
ganizationally, the exhibition was not 
compiled in this way; rather it was born 
and carried on through the officialism of 
ambassadorial contacts and was generated 
by fear of lack of representation in some- 
thing called “an international event.” The 


osity imaginative group of 


concerted 


Scandinavian countries alone showed re- 
sistance and, unflattering 
opinion of the International Academy of 
Ceramics. Almost none of the major ce- 


perhaps, an 


ramic designers of Finland, Sweden and 
Denmark submitted work to this exhibition. 
Possibly they should be congratulated. 

The Congress’ General Assembly seemed 
an official farce consisting of speeches and 
incidental business matters. The proposal 
of an international jury for those artists 
not selected through official channels was 
dealt with lightly, as was all the session 
involving “business.” 

The exhibition, not the Congress, was 
the one factor which made sense—chiefly 
because of the quality of work being done 
today in ceramics which overshadowed 
and overpowered the officiality of the In- 


ternational Academy of Ceramics. 


The complete list of prize winners follows: 


GRAND PRIZE OF THE NATIONS: United 
States. 

PRIZE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF CERAMICS: Folk 
artists of the Caucasus, USSR. 

BEST PIECE IN SHOW: Awarded by the 
city of Ostend: Francois Raty, France, 
for his “Bull.” 

rHE BEST SCULPTURE: Awarded by the 
provincial government of West Flan- 
ders: Octave Landuyt for “The Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies.” 

GOLD MEDALS: Belgium: Antoine de 
Vinck, Jan Heylen, Jack Jefferys; Ja- 
pan: Kazuo Yagi; Netherlands: Eel- 
coline Rees; Denmark: Axel 
Salto; Canada: Santa Mignosa; Unit- 
ed States: Dirk Hubers, David Wein- 


Van 


rib; Italy: Giovanbattista Valentini. 
SILVER MEDALS: Belgium: Agnes Le- 
plae, Guy de Sauvage, Joseph 
Moreille, Jan Van De Kerckhove, 
Janik Mabille; United States: 
Voulkos, Olin Russum, Henry Take- 


Peter 


moto; France: Maurice Gensoli, Jean- 
Emile Derval; Canada: Helen Cope- 
land; Finland: Okki Laine; Switzer- 
Jakob Stucki; Japan: Shoji 
Hamada; Netherlands: Adriek West- 
enenk; Austria: Maria Biljan-Perz: 
Czechoslovakia: Alena Kroupova, Ju- 
lie Kovacikova-Horova; Monaco: Al- 
Diato; Italy: 
Yugoslovia: Velja 
Tabakovic, Mila Petricic. 


land: 


bert Agenore Fabbri: 


Vukicevic, Ivan 


At the close of the Ostend Exhibition 
in October the seventy-three American 
ceramic pieces will tour Europe under the 
auspices of the United States Information 
Agency. The American exhibitors are: 

J. T. Abernathy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; F. Carl- 
ton Ball, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ted Bielefeld, 
Port Chester, N. Y.; Nancy Wickham Boyd, 
Woodstock, Vt.; J. David Broudo, Beverly, 
Mass.; Jim Bryan, University, Miss.; J. Shel- 
don Carey, Lawrence, Kan.; Fong Chow, 
N. Y. C.; Raul A. Coronel, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Roger D. Corsaw, Norman, Okla.; James A. 
Crumrine, N. Y. C.; Val M. Cushing, Alfred, 
N. Y.; Joel E. Edwards, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Kenneth R. Ferguson, Helena, Mont.; Angelo 
Manhattan, Kan.; Verdelle Gray, 
Worcester, Mass.; Maija Grotell, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.; Mare Hansen, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Vivika & Otto 
Claude Horan, Honolulu, Hawaii; Dirk Hubers, 
New Orleans, La.; Hui Ka Kwong, N. Y. C.; 
Charles Lakofsky, Bowling Green, O.; Harvey 
K. Littleton, Verona, Wisc.; John Mason, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; John Mathews, Emporia, Kan.; 
Alan R. Meisel, Berkeley, Calif.; Dean Max- 
field Mullavey, Port Chester, N. Y.; Harrison 
McIntosh, Claremont, Calif.; Francis J. Me 
Nellis, Fullerton, Calif.; Leza S. McVey, Cleve- 
land. O.: Gertrude & Otto Natzler, Hollywood, 
Calif.; Elena M. Netherby, Oakland, Calif.; 
William E. Pitney, Detroit, Mich.; Antonio 
Prieto, Oakland, Calif.; Theodore Randall, 
Alfred, N. Y.; Daniel Rhodes, Alfred, N. Y.; 
Olin Russum, Monkton, Md.; Edwin & Mary 
H.; James & Philip Se- 
Canandaigua, N. Y.; Soldner, 
Claremont, Calif.; Robert Bothell, 
Wash.: Toshiko Takaezu, Cleveland, O.; Henry 
T. Takemoto, Los Angeles, Calif.; Robert 
Turner, Alfred Station, N. Y.; Peter H. Voul 
kos, Los Angeles, Calif.; Jacqueline Bartling 
Ward, New Orleans, La.; David Weinrib, Stony 
Point, N. Y.; Wildenhain, Pittsford, 
N. Y.; Marguerite Wildenhain, Guerneville, 
Calif.; Gerald Williams, Goffstown, N. H.; 
Marie Woo, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Beatrice Wood, 
Ojai, Calif.; William Wyman, No. Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. - 


C. Garzio, 


Heino, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Scheier, Durham, N. 


crest, Paul 


Sperry, 


Frans 
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-ge-shaped stoneware jar with brush decoration, 32" x 25”. by U.S.A.’s Henry Takemoto. silver medal winner 





Gold medal award: Round planter with deep relie/, 15” x 14", by Dirk Hubers of U.S.A. 





Gold medal award 
Stoneware planter 
(above left) with bent 
metal base, 15” x 
10%” x 5%”, by 
David Weinrib of 
US 1 4 bove Tex 
tured vase by Giovar 
battista Valentini of 
Italy won gold meda 
Lower left: U.S.A.’s 
Peter V oulkos won 
silver medal for black 
covered jar, 28" x 
15”. In first world 
ceramu exposition 
held in 1955, he was 
the only American to 


win a gold medal 











Gold medal award 
winners above right 
Santa Vignosa 

Canada above lett 
{xel Salto of Den 
marl ower right 
Eelcoline Van Rees of 
the Netherlands be 
lou {ntoine De 
Vinck of Belgium 
Decorated double nec/ 
vase (right) by silver 
medal award winner 
Varia Bil ar Perez ol 


dustria. 


AMON 








Above left: Folk pot 
tery from USSR which 
won the first prize 
for its “Animals of 
Fancy.” 

Below lejt: “Bull” by 
Francois Raty of 
France received “Best 
in Show” prize. 
Belou “Waster ot 
Ceremonies” by Oc 
tave Landuyt of Be 
gium won top award 
for being the most 


sculptural piece 





Silver award winners 
top) Bas relief by 
Jean-Emile Derval o/ 
France center 

“Cats” by {genore 
Fabbri of Italy be 
low) “Anthropomor 
phic J ases” by {/ 
bert Diato of Monaco 





“a HAT are you doing with your cop- 

per plates these days,” enamelist 
June Schwarez was asked recently, “chew 
ing them?” The question was not as far 
beyond the realm of probability as it may 
seem, for June Schwarcz does just about 
everything but chew the copper on which 
she enamels. She etches, hammers, does 
repoussé, scratches, engraves, sands—she 
does almost anything that will fully de- 
velop the design she has in mind for the 
fact, become such an 


piece. She has, in 


expert in the basse taille technique 


(enamels that are fired on a raised metal 
was commissioned to 


surface) that she 


prepare work showing various stages in 
the development of this process for the 
Enamel Exhibit at the 


temporary Crafts, September 18-November 


Museum of Con 
29, 1959. and will, in addition, have about 
eight pieces in the exhibit. Photographs 
of her work have also appeared in the 


Ve tal by 


tracht as representative of the best work 


book Enameling on Oppi Un 
currently being done in this technique 
The that she has 


recognition 


fact achieved such 


and respect as an enamelist 


is particularly gratifying in view of the 


fact wile 


children 


husband 


that June Schwarecz is 


and mother. She has two lovely 


Carl, 12, Kim, 9, 


Schwarcz is a consulting engineer 


and and het 
Leroy 
whose work has taken him in the past sev 
eral years to such divergent points as New 
Haven, Rio de Janeiro, La Jolla, and most 


recently, Sausalito, where the Schwarcz 


a beautiful home overlooking 
life of 


now live in 


the bay \ 


not an easy one tor 


peripatetic this sort is 


any craftsman, and it 


is fortunate that she selected enameling 


which, perhaps, is about as adaptable and 
portable as any of the crafts 


She works with small, intimate objects 


such as bowls, panels and inlaid tops for 


kiln 


than 12 


boxes. because het 


hold 


mainly 


wooden partly 


will not anything larger 


inches, but because, esthetically 
she feels that the basse taille technique is 
not suited to large scale statements. Enam 
eling being the opulent medium that it is 
the enrichment of the surface of the cop 
per plate lends itself best to containment 
in smaller objects. It is a technique, too 
which should be seen close up on a bow! 
or a piece which can be taken in hand, for 
a full appreciation of the careful working 
of the copper. 

In her early work, June Schwarcz used 
spun shapes for her bowls, but eventually 
“I wanted to con 


“so I be 


gan to cut my own pieces, first with shears 


grew bored with them 


trol the shape myself,” she says 
and now with a motor saw.” Although her 


bowls deviate from symmetrical shapes 


she avoids using too much free form. “be 


cause the design itself is so active.” 


She pounds and shapes her copper on 


a pair of wood stumps in her basement 
workshop, developing the shape as she 
goes along. “I don’t use preformed shapes 
or have preconceived sketches,” she ex 
plains. 


When the 


shaped, she 


copper has been properly 


time-consuming 
She 


begins the 


process of texturing the surface. 
etches the design in a number of ways, 
usually using asphalt varnish for her acid 
resist (but varying this at times with resin 


or lithograph crayon). Sometimes she will 


paint the asphalt onto the copper plate 


with a brush to create her design, but of 
ten, she will simply cover the entire sur 
face of the plate with asphalt and then 
scratch in the design. For this, her favorite 
tool is an old Eversharp pencil in which 
she has inserted a phonograph needle. 
Her design source stems mainly (though 
by no means exclusively) from nature, and 
usually reflects the lo« ale where she live ~ 
In Connecticut, for example 
lush 


wormy 


at the time 


she was surrounded bv woods, old 


barns, fungi and “nice things” 


which were a source of great delight to 


her. When she was close to the sea, ther 
were spidery pieces of seaweed whose 
wonderful pat 


of shells 


mushroom 


cellular structure formed 


there were all sorts 
coral. A dried 
dead 


carried to their 


terns, and 


and pieces of 
the husk of a 
(faithfully 


children and popped into the freezer for 


nut, birds and fish 


mother by th 


future reference! )—all these things pro 
vide a fine supply of ideas for her designs 
A pool or rock formations may suggest a 
finished 


pattern to her, but seen on the 


enamel, one is conscious mainly of the 
fluidity of line and the harmony of etched 
shapes, seeing a fleeting suggestion of 
when told the design 
hand, if she 


faithfully 


natural forms only 


On the other wishes 


source 


June Schwarez can reproduce 
grain tor grain, the structure and texture 
of a piece of wood, and has done this in 
some of her 
When she has produced 
is ready to submerge the cop- 


takes 


June Schwarcz 


pieces 
an acceptabl 
per plate in acid. “It a long time 
for me to reach this stage,” 
have to think about a 
look at it 


saves > piece for 


a long time. | brood about 
it ponder it while I do the dishes 
1 can’t bat them out quickly. In fact, it’s 
1 good year for me if I get eight good 
pieces.” (This, of course, does not include 
the small panels for box inlays which she 
produces fairly quickly, more as fillers.) 
She uses either nitric or ferric acid, de- 
pending on the effect she wants to achieve. 


The 
active edge, while the ferric gives a differ- 


nitric acid gives her a ragged more 


ent texture to the copper and produces a 


more accurate edge. 


JUNE SCHWARCZ 


by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


RUTH BERNHARD 








Shallow bowl with design derived from worm patterns on bark of wood. Silver fused into yellow and green enamels. Owned by Harry Frances. 


First Stage: Design has been painted on the copper bowl in asphalt varnish with small areas of litho crayon. Second Stage: Design has been 
etched in acid; bowl has been cleaned, engraved and burnished. Final Stage: Bowl has been enameled in transparent colors, mostly blue, with 


small amounts of green, silver and gold. 
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Facing page 

Panel Web suggested by 
pattern of seaweed. In gold, 
browns, green with underlay 
of fused copper wire and 


net; mounted on aged wood 


Top center 
i 


Copper bowl in yellow, gol 


green enamels. 


Above 


Plaqee shown in 1958 Syra 


cuse International Green 
gold, touches of red and blue 


over etched ¢ opper. 


Top right 
Panel titled “Angel.” Re 


pousse in blue, gold, green 


Right 

Vall panel, 10” x 12”, silver 
and copper wire inlay; gold, 
green, white. Owned by the 
University of Miami. 





LYNN FAYMAN'S STUDIO 





Then follows the usual washing, clean- 
ing and polishing, and then June Schwarcz 
is ready to engrave her plate, using a 
whole gamut of engravers’ tools which give 
her half-tones, jagged lines, sharp angular 
incisions—whatever she feels will add to 
the surface texture. Some of the linear 
detail is so delicate it would scarcely be 
noticed by the casual viewer, but each 
incision adds to the total effect of the sur- 
face and the way in which the piece will 
catch the light. 

When the copper plate has been bur 
nished, the enamel is laid on, sometimes 
flooded She 


transparent glazes, building one on the 


dry, sometimes in wet. uses 
other, rather like washes, usually apply 
ing all of her colors at the beginning. She 
juxtaposes such enamels as silver gray, 
dark gray, black, brown, blues and flux, 
which fuse to a delicate gold, with over- 
tones of green from the copper. Many of 
her current pieces veer toward the gold 
green tones, although she has used blues 
as well. She finds that dark colors are not 
too successful with the warm copper tone 
which pervades each piece, and feels that 
red can be too garish. “If you're not careful 
with enamels,” she says, “you can produce 
something that looks like the ceiling of a 
paramount theatre in the 30's!” As a re- 
sult, she herself to light 
transparent later other 


limits mainly 


colors, adding 
tones, perhaps, to doctor up a piece until 
she has achieved just the right effect. The 
burden of her artistic statement remains 
on the copper; the enamel, though adding 
transparent depth, seems to be the under- 
stated corollary. 

It takes a minimum of five firings in her 
electric kiln to complete a piece, but June 
Schwarcz has fired some pieces as many 
as 20 times in various experimental ef- 
forts. The length of firing, of course, de- 
pends on the particular stage of the piece, 
and she stays close by to keep a watchful 
eye on its development. 

A craftsman of tremendous vitality and 
inventiveness, June Schwarcz is an enthu- 
siastic experimentalist, seeking to exploit 
the component materials of her medium 
limit. She will, for ex- 


to their ultimate 


ample, use enamel at its glassiest—a pure, 
limpid, vibrant surface through which her 
designs well up like the pattern of sunken 
stones at the bottom of a pool. But in some 
of her experimental pieces, she will add 
adulterants (anything from sand to clay 
slip), which render the enamel dense and 
opaque. One such piece has had so much 
enamel built up on it over a period of 
years, that its entire surface seems to fluc- 
She still 


look at it, wondering if it is composition- 


tuate in waves. stands back to 
ally valid, mulling the need for still an- 


other color. On occasion, she will use gold 


leaf, but more often she will imbed small 
strips of wires of silver or copper to define 
and complement her design or to serve as 
a delicate surface accent. She does this by 
placing the wire on a fired surface with 
gum tragacanth and then, in the case of 
copper wire, sifting another layer of en- 
amel on it to prevent oxidation. 

Her exploitation of the copper is even 
more thorough, for she sees it as material 
to be tackled from above and below. “I 
want to get beneath its surface,” she 
states, and in addition to the hammering 
and pounding it receives, she has devel- 
oped a number of variations to each of the 
numerous techniques she employs in tex 
turing its surface. Not satisfied with ordi 
nary methods of erosion, for example, she 
has devised an ingenious method of float 
ing her asphalt varnish on water, twisting 
and manipulating it to form all sorts of 
wonderful filmy patterns which she then 
scoops on her copper plate. This technique 
successful for the 


has been especially 


small copper plates inlaid in wooden 
boxes. In fact, several of her etched plates 
contained sufficient artistic validity in 
themselves so that prints pulled from them 
were exhibited in a one-man show at the 
La Jolla Art Center. A series of delightful 
abstract prints, they reveal another facet 
of her talent which she hopes eventually 
to pursue more fully. 

Viewing June Schwarcz’s enamels, one 
marvels that she has so completely con- 
quered her medium in a little over five 
years. She has, however, a background of 
close alliance with art. A would-be writer, 
June Schwarez studied at the University 
of Colorado and the University of Chicago. 
She that she 


hated to write and loved art, so presently 


soon discovered, however. 
she moved on to Pratt where she studied 
industrial design and was promptly placed 
in the world of high fashion. There she 
designed cosmetics and before she was 
through with the world of commercial art, 
she was head of the advertising and de- 
sign department for a toy manufacturer, 
had done displays for department stores, 
had a papier maché studio, designed tex 
tiles, painted fashion murals and designed 
When 


returned to the States from 


decalcomanias and greeting cards 
the Schwarcz’ 
Brazil, 
spent 


children 
She 


June Schwarcz and the 


some time in Denver. began 
working in enamels with friends who had 
taken 


Museum, and that was the beginning. She 


a class in enamels at the Denver 
has been working with enamels ever since. 

Because of her association at one time 
with the easily dated temporal world of 
fashion, she is anxious to move in opposite 
“The 
and I believe in it in its place,” she says. 
“But 


directions. fashion world was fun, 


working now with such basic ele- 


ments as fire, glass and erosion, I want to 
do something timeless, that still represents 
a contemporary statement.” 

June Schwarcz is a craftsman who 
understands the 


the potentials of her medium, and she has 


restrictions as well as 


the time, freedom and inventiveness to 
experiment fully. “There is no technique 
that isn’t permissible,” she says, “if it 
works visually.” Creative and experimental 
energy such as hers, when combined with 
the brilliance of enamel can be dangerous 
business, and she says of her work, “I feel 
as though I’m walking a tightrope. It’s so 
bright and shiny. You need enough es- 
thetic quality to carry it off. Enamel re- 
quires great care because it can go bad 
so easily, just because of the brightness.” 

The fact that June Schwarez’ pieces do 
not “go bad”—that they, in fact, contain 
a sophistication and dignity often lacking 
in contemporary enamels, attests to her 
skill and control as a craftsman and her 
restraint and ability as an artist. 

Unlike some professional craftsmen who 
for exhibits, June 


frown working 


Schwarez, because of her limited produc- 


upon 


tion, enjoys working toward an exhibit. 
Her pieces have won prizes at the Uni- 
versity of Miami Ceramic Exhibit and the 
California State Fair, and have been 
shown in a number of exhibits including 
the Syracuse International Exhibit and 
the opening show of the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts. 

Although many galleries and shops have 
asked to carry her work, she finds that she 


cannot produce enough of it to market in 
this way and feels that she does better 
work for not having the burden of large 
production pressing on her. Most of her 
sales are through her exhibits. 

As a member of the enamels panel at 


the recent Conference of American Crafts- 
men, she described her feeling that not 
enough emphasis is being placed on the 
role of the “His 
freedom gives him the obligation of high 


avocational craftsman. 
standards and a chance to exploit his ma- 
terial,” she stated. “The relief of pressures 
of earning a living give him the oppor- 
tunity to risk making a perfect mess in 
hope of producing something wonderful.” 

June Schwarez, herself is, of course, the 
shining example of such an avocational 
craftsman, combining as she does the skill 
of a professional with a more freely-paced 
And if 


is true 


there are others 


that 


work schedule. 
like her. then it 


should be emphasized, for they are capa- 


their role 
ble of giving a good upward thrust to the 


standards of craftsmanship. Certainly, 
June Schwarcz, in the field of enamels, has 
done a great deal to add to the scope and 
stature of her craft in this country. » 
Yoshiko Uchida is Bay 


Area correspondent. 








Jewelry that fulfills the ideal of adornment 
to make a beautiful woman look more beautiful: Lapis lazuli 
beads separate the 18-carat stretched gold elements 


of this several-hundred-dollar necklace by Nantucket goldsmith Henry Shawah. 


He opens a neu shop the end of October at 14B Eliot 


Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Bearing out his contention 

that jewelry well and truly designed 

to complement the passions and prevailing spirits 
of us wearer, 

drau s responses from her psyche 

when it's worn, 

a silvery, Shawah arabesque 

activates milady’s evanescent caprice 
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Henry 
Shawah’s 


jewelry 


is a complement 
to beauty 


RAPHS AND TEXT BY CONRAD BROWN 
sat 4 naps ae eS 2, 


Protagonist of pulchritude, not its rival, 
an 18-carat stretched gold earring 


with a smoldering bead of jade 


ee to me, has more meaning when it 


functions to increase its intimacy 


with its owner.” So says Nantucket gold- 
smith Henry Shawah. As art, his jewelry’s 
intimate function is the enhancement of 
feminine beauty. Held in the hand or seen 
on the shelf, it is hard to discern its essen- 
tial quality, so completely dedicated is this 
jewelry to the ideal of adornment. It must 
be worn to be appreciated. 

“My friends who are painters and sculp- 
think the 


highest compliment they can pay me is to 


tors,” says Shawah, “seem to 
call my jewelry ‘sculptural.’ I say, look, 
this is not sculpture any more than it is 
handicraft.” Shawah never speaks of his 
jewelry as craft or himself as a craftsman: 
“It may not show in what I do, but I've 
worked very hard to become an artist.” 

A graduate of Pratt and Boston Univer- 
sity, with a master’s degree in fine arts 
from Columbia, Shawah has been making 
things in metal since he was a child, seri- 
ously only in the past seven years. He has 
developed many of his own techniques. 
preferring to work directly in the final 
material. He tries not to let “accidents” get 
into his designs. A very precise technician 
who believes in an organization of form 
in jewelry design, Shawah feels that acci- 
dents all too often demonstrate a lack of 
control. He prefers the traditional gold- 
most of which he 


smith’s techniques, 


taught himself, but he has no aversion to 


using mechanical aids—*“! don’t sit and 
polish things between my two fingers.” He 
acknowledges a debt to hand methods, 
however, admitting that a metalsmith im- 
proves his technique with every hammer 
blow. “A little quirk you stumble over 
sometimes opens up whole new vistas of 
design—or you get a design in your head 
that calls for the development of a brand 
new technique.” 

Although his parents came from Turkey, 
Shawah was born and grew up in New 
England. He spoke Arabic before he spoke 
English, however, and still feels a strong 
influence of his Near Eastern heritage. 


His both 


he grew up surrounded by folk crafts. 


parents were silk weavers and 

He recalls the time his father had some 
silk worms sent over from the old coun- 
try, and went up and down the Connecticut 
River Valley hunting for mulberry trees 
in order to feed them the right leaves. The 
worms thrived, and his father wound up 
demonstrating silk spinning at the Dan. 
bury Fair during the Depression. “Father 
set up his booth next to a hootchy-cootchy 
show.” Shawah sadly recalls, “and I’m 
afraid true craftsmanship suffered.” 

On a visit to New York this spring, 
the 


retail 


much same 


He called on 72 


Shawah went through 


experience. out- 
lets, have practically all of 
“Isn’t this beautiful 


but our customers won't understand it. If 


only to 


them say to him, 





they're going to spend a couple hundred 
dollars, they at least want a few little 
diamonds.” One man even told him, “Sure 
this is art, but what we want is fashion.” 
Shawah left town disheartened, “because 
you like to think you can make things to 
please anyone.” 

To the question, what's wrong with 
commercial American jewelry? Shawah 
has an interesting answer: “Nothing is 
wrong with some of the cheapest costume 
jewelry we see. A lot of it is much more 
imaginative than those limp leaves satu 
rated with diamonds that represent the 
most expensive commerce ial jewelry in 
America—powerfully impressive stones in 
weak settings.” The solution, he thinks, is 
education. He believes the craft-art move 
ment in America is simply not putting 
enough emphasis on turning out the finest 
work possible and too much on making it 
by hand. Says Shawah, “We professionals 
should encourage the amateur, but be ready 
to remind him that he cannot expect to 
do in his spare time what we are devoting 
a lifetime to.” 

He stands his ground firmly, refusing to 
compromise his ideals by turning out 
inexpensive jewelry—$10 earrings because 
other jewelry makers are selling $10 
earrings. Instead, when customers don’t 
show up for the exquisite things he makes, 
he turns to something entirely different 


for a living. He designs supermarkets. @ 


Stretched and balled 
18-carat gold wire 

in a design as faery 

as Queen {nne’s lace 


Source of a butterfly’s 
antenna and a lizard’s 
curling tongue, 

the lapis bead in 

an earring’s silver cup; 
nether companions 

to a sterling comb. 


Snake's spit 
on morning's 
silver blades 


of grass 





Glass: Critics’ Choice 


EXHIBITION of glass 


intended for decorative or table use, 


A N contemporary 


collected from all over the world, was 
prepared and presented by the Corning 
Museum of Glass in an imaginative instal- 
lation at the Corning Glass Center in 
June. Planned as a survey and a forecast 
of new directions, the show was confined 
to objects produced since 1955. 

All known glassmakers, from individual 
craftsmen to large industrial corporations, 
were invited; and 1,796 pieces represent- 
ing 165 producers in 23 countries were 
submitted. 

Selection from these was made by a 
quintet of designers and 

Leslie Cheek, Edgar Kauf- 


mann, Russell Lynes, George Nakashima, 


Ponti 


distinguished 
design experts 
each choosing independ- 


and Gio 


ently 100 pieces. Their considerable sim- 
ilarity of taste approved 228 entries which 
are exhibited above their initials, but 
overlooked much decorative work of great 
interest such as sagged pieces. 

To expand the technical and geographi- 
cal range, however, the museum staff it- 
self chose 64 that 


altered the display limited to the taste of 


entries—an addition 
five cosmopolites to a reasonably accurate 
reflection of contemporary glassmaking. 
has 


brought an alteration of design concepts, a 


Increasing interchange abroad 
shifting of values, and freedom of per- 
sonal expression. Techniques have crossed 
borders, and their offspring have gone 
again. There are changes—new 
The that they 
often come from the sometimes “turn of 


home 
ideas. surprise here is 
the century” older designers like Italy’s 
Poli, 
Lindstrand and Germany’s Schaedel. 


Most likely 


ing international style” 


Martens, and Venini, Sweden's 


forecasters of the “emerg- 
are young Eden 
falk and Héglund, whose uninhibited joy 
in the direct handling of the glass fluid 
has replaced Scandinavian self-conscious 
Italian preoccupation with 
effects 


softer contour enriched by 


“purity” and 


unrelated surface with forms of 
marks of the 
forming process. 

But what seems a new quality in the 
glass exhibited is the feeling for mys- 
tery, the “almost seen”—shifting, elusive, 
changed by light or movement—shown in 
the predominance of “twilight” hues; the 
clouded substance of Venini’s vessels; the 


of Edenfalk; the un- 


shaped, dark “cores” 


“bubble patterns” 
identifiable, oddly 


Dido 


frequent 


York ceramist, is a 
CRAFT HORIZONS. 


Smith, a Neu 
contributor to 


deep within clear crystal by Wirkkala and 
others; and the “layer-on-layer” panels, 
gemmaux and blown glass. An oriental 
regard for the object, a sense of its “pres- 
ence” and magical qualities is also found 
in the de Muniz figure-vessels, the Hég- 
bottle and his “Beast” block, Hee- 


and Rossi's sculpture 


lund 
sen’s cut “Stones,” 
“Bone.” 

In the Italian group there was no en- 
tirely clear glass, only color—but color 
now more subtle than striking, more deeply 
brilliant than bright. Flavio Poli, co-owner 
of Seguso, builds up the walls of vessels 
in layers, selecting from pale ambers, 
soft greens, aqua, grayed or intense blue, 
a lavender that shadows to dark wine 
sea colors suitable to their flowing organi 
forms. 

Though also appearing in the clean 
curves of Ortigosa’s pale green and blue 
ash trays for Fontana, northern influence 
seems most strong in Paolo Venini’s new 
use of engraving for a striated surface, 
an exterior translucence which mists their 
pale lavender, blue, or yellow, and under 
scores the solidity of the full-bodied pieces. 
Still evident, however, is his fondness for 
overlaying bright bands or stripes or in 
corporating colored glass threads in sim 
ple shapes. 

A fresh use of this traditional thread 
or “latticinio” technique is spectacular on 
slender bottles by Dino Martens, designe: 
for Aurelino Toso who breaks up glass 
blue and 


strips of yellow, smoky rose, 


amethyst enclosing vari-colored twists, 
then rearranges the bits into a gaily irreg- 
ular overlay. Similar in style, Ercole Ba 
rovier’s clear vases have crossing bands 
of smoke and blue, or pale yellow and 
lustred violet. 

Ermanno 


Extravagantly Venetian are 


Toso’s fragile globes narrowed to in 
tall, wide-flanged necks 
of bottles 


olive is animated by a shadow play from 


credibly a trio 


whose vivid orange, blue, or 
sharply dented bases and sides. 

Most exciting 
Bengt Edenfalk’s 


trapped air for the delightful, droll, light- 


new development is 


successful control of 


bubble-patterns sealed under 
that 


ously heavy crystal created for the small 


catching 
rounded knobs, enliven his luxuri- 
but growing Skrufs factory in southern 
Sweden. These striking vases and bottles, 
reveal his uninhibited manipulation of the 
viscous semi-fluid. 

Related in plastic feeling, strong tac- 
tile appeal, and the capture of highlights 
by variations in glass thickness, are Erik 


by DIDO SMITH 


Héglund’s designs for Boda—a directly 
stamped, clear decanter; a deep amber, 
mold-blown bottle with robust figures in 
relief; and his pale blue molded block 
stamped with a horned beast. 

The gem-like quality of solid crystal 
inspired Vicke Lindstrand’s faceted pale 
blue “Prism;” the engraved “Medusa” 
seen through a shattered fragment; his 
crisp vertical arrangement of bright blue 
latticinio to hold an core of rust- 
shaded pale gold deep inside the clarity 


inner 


of a teardrop vase; and Ingeborg Lundin’s 
clear plate with sparkling criss-cross cut- 
tings separated by a plain center strip. 
Gerda Stromberg’s strong, precisely-edged 
pieces, like all the undecorated glass, had 
a tinge of gray or grayed color. 

These twilight tones, now prevalent even 
in European stemware, also tinted most 
of the completely unadorned, purely func- 
Danish like Lutken’s 
studied refinements of tapered 


tional glass Per 
tableware 
cylinders and spheres in light bluish-gray; 
and Jacob Bang’s less austere decanter 
and bowls in olive-amber and olive green. 

Remarkable for combinations of vibrant 
hues were tall vases formed of two or three 
cylindrical sections of blue, gray, green, or 
amethyst glass joined together by Nor- 
way’s Arne Jon Jutrem; and smoky red 
bowls by Willy Johansson. 

In Finnish glass, Tapio Wirkkala’s con- 
tinued interest and skill in massive cutting, 
most evident in his curving leaf-like dishes, 
has produced a large clear crystal bowl 
with slanting walls whose angularities re- 
semble a pleated version of the famous 
The 
clear crystal was also a foil for color in 
a bowl banded in rich blue and a tapered 


“handkerchief” bowls. brilliance of 


bottle of olive gray by Timo Sarpaneva. 
A discovery among the great number of 
German pieces was the warm and sensitive, 
completely personal expression of the sole 
participating East German glassworker, 54 
Albin Schaedel. 
Trained in his father’s workshop, he does 
of his 
lamp. On his 
raised ornamentation applied sparingly re- 
lies on the onlooker for elaboration as the 


year-old studio craftsman 


much small-scale work with the 


thin transparent vessels, 


eye spans the inner space. Characteristic 


are his treatment of latticinio—large and 


small concentric trailings of amethyst 


thread placed on opposite sides of a slim- 


necked ovoid, which appear to interlie 


when seen through the amber glass. 

The elegant fragility of three of Aus- 
tria’s four exhibits also prompted unani 
Riedel goblets with 


mous approval 


35 





Bottle in changing hues 
of clear, green and blue 
glass by Flavio Poli of 
Italy. 

Bottom: Blue and green 
bottle by Andries Copier 
of Leerdam, Netherlands 








Light green 


bén 


Niinez 


vase by Ru 


ot 


} enezu ela 


Left and above: Bottle 
with bubble pattern and 
vase with applied threads, 
hoth by versatile designer 
Bengt Edenjfalk of Sweden. 





at o> 


ish tray of multicolored 
glass embedded in clear 
glass By Frances and 
Michael Higgins of U.S.A 
Bottom Plate of clear 
glass with gray and white 
enamel. Designed and ex 
cuted by Karl Wi 
Cutchen U.S.A 


Top: Decanter with green 
tinge by Sarrallonga of 
Barcelona, Spain. 

Panel of multicolored mul 


tiple layer glass titled 
“House of Many Man- 
sions.” Designed and ex- 
ecuted by U.S.A.’s Edris 
Eckhardt. 








Vase with spotted blue enamel pattern embedded in 


thick clear glass by René Roubicek of Czechoslovakia. 





ae 





Lob- 
bowl by 
Vera 


designer 


unbelievably attenuated stems, and 
metalized amber sugar 


Harald Rath, and beakers by 


Czechoslovakian 


meyr's 
Hans 
Liskova, a 
whose carved “Frog” was included in her 
country's group 

Ladislav Oliva’s plates, newsworthy for 
intaglio, An 
Zertova's 


sandblasted abstract 


Drobnik’s 


bow! 


their 


tonin aqua vase and 
numerous deep 
Pavel Hlava 

with oddly 


Roubi ek's 


small 


crystal with their 


wedged cuttings; vases by 
Matura of thick crystal 
dark interiors; René 


low vase with trapped blue enamel; 


and 
shaped 
vases of layered colors cut into unusual 
forms are among the designs demonstrat 
ing the search for a new style by the ad 
whose state-encou! 


venturous craftsmen 


aged efforts are renewing the importance 
of Czechoslovakian glass. 

Japan's few entries were distinctive 
rough in surface, unaffected and indicative 
of her potential in mold-blown tableware 
from the new Awashima Company; and 
fine pieces from Kagami Glassworks, like 
the beautifully cut cylinder vase suggest 
ing bamboo, and an engaging set of three 
with crackled 


sided bowls finish 


Oriental in their seemingly unstudied 
asymmetry and contrast of roughened and 


Willem 


crystal 


polished surfaces were Heesen’s 


magical “windowed” “Stones.” 
These, and Andries D. Copier’s handsome 
bottle 


cut decanter and from the 


Netherlands 


Some hint of change for tradition-bound 


were 


English glass, with its division between 
artist and artisan, is in the work of two 
young men trained in glass design at Edin 
Ronald Renton and Val 
Now at the Juniper Workshop, es 
Helen Munro, 


direct exploration and personal expression, 


burgh ( ollege 
Rossi 
tablished by who 


stresses 
they are cutting and shaping new forms 
from freely-blown crystal globes especially 
Powell and 


sandblasting of 


made by the famous James 


sons Wheel arving and 


glass masses are other techniques used 


pieces like the 
“Bone” by Val 


semi-abstract 


“Head” and 


to create 
translucent 
Rossi 

In opposition to this type of work and 
the excellent Jobling utilitarian ware, the 
wide use of diamond point to decorate 
selec ted blanks continues to produc e fine 
with no 


engravings relationship to the 


classic form of the vessels, and 


little 


often 


usually contemporary feeling 


The new French art of gemmaux was 


represented by several panels with light 
playing through their colored glass frag 
ments imbedded in plastic. Dramatically 


cut glass came from the several Paris 


cristalleries. Quite different in handling 
of light and color were the mat surfaces 


and greenish hues of the sandblasted and 


10 


acid-etched platters by Max Ingrand. 

4 serenely curved pale green bowl by 
Charles Graffart, and an inexpensive mixed 
red, amber, amethyst. 


set of beakers in 


blue, green, and gray-olive, were from 
Belgium 
Utterly unlike the hard, 
faceted clarity of sculptured 
solid 
splendid immediacy of Argentina’s Lucre 


Muniz 


blown figure-vessel shaped in the 


remote trans 
lu ency or 
from glass, is the 


forms abraded 


cia Moyano de with her 
girdled 
clear hot metal according to her fancy 
Ruben Nunez of Venezuela, an independ- 
ent glassworker, also showed ware of un- 
usual character—bottles with small necks 
above enormous delicate bubbles. 
several 


The special quality of pieces 


from U.S. craftsmen was also determined 
by their distinctive techniques. Many of 


these, like fusing, laminating, and sagging 


of flat glass, have no parallel trend abroad 


since there is less interest in studio-level 
glassworking. 
widely disparate in 


“Arch- 
angel” by Edris Eckhardt, cast in a mold 


Sculptural pieces, 


style. included a mat-surfaced 


of her invention by adding many colors 


of glass layer on layer: an amusing 
“Chicken” of fused multicolor glass bits 
by Priscilla Manning Porter; and a con 
struction of thin flat rectangles of clear 
blue, amethyst, and green glass laminated 
striped blocks and 


into monochrome or 


built into a structure by An 


D’ Attilio. 
Completing the U.S. 


geometric 
thony 
exhibit were two 
panels with laminated interposed planes 
that transmitted a 


Edris Eckhardt, 


this technique is a 


panoply of color by 


whose pioneer work in 


permanent contribu 
tion; another panel of sheet glass enam 


both Mildwoff 


an ash tray of multicolor squares in clear 


eled on sides by Steven 
sagged glass by Frances and Michael Hig 
gins; a clear glass plate with gray and 
Earl McCutcheon; an 


white 


white enamel by 


other plate with enamel rays by 


Maurice Heaton: 


enamel by Eugene Winters; and a small 


trays with multicolor 
lamp work bottle by John Burton. 

Among the factory-produced ware was 
a paperweight of blue with the fascination 
of a bubble pattern by Henry Manus for 
beaker by Freda 


Diamond for Libby Glass; George Sakier’s 


Rainbow Art Glass; a 
goblet for Fostoria; Loretta Franceschini’s 
lamp shade for the Glass Guild; Wayne 
Husted’s Blenko vase: 
pensive single entry in the entire show 

L. Harsh 


a steal from the Indiana Glass Com 


and the least ex 
a fine small covered bowl by A. 
man 
pany at 59 cents! 

The 
tour at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York, from November 1-January 1. @ 


exhibition will start its national 


blue- 


Bottle by John Burton of U.S.A 





EXHIBITIONS 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO by YosHIKO UCHIDA 

This summer's most exciting bit of news was the unexpected opening 
of a craft shop at the Cliff House providing San Franciscans with 
their first opportunity to find the work of top local craftsmen under 
a single roof. Operated by the Designer-Craftsmen of California, (the 
local all-professional cross-media craftsmen’s organization), the shop 
is an extremely handsome one, with a good selection of material 
tastefully and attractively displayed. Although its location in the hub 
of the tourist circuit may not be the most propitious, it may well 
raise the taste level of the souvenir seeker, and it will certainly be 
sought out by those who appreciate fine handcrafts. Approximately 
50 members are participating, representing an array of media which 
includes jewelry, pottery, weaving, enamels, metals, plastics, wood, 
graphics and bookbinding. A shop committee of four, with one mem- 
ber rotating every three months, will review all material to be sold. 
rhe shop, open 10:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. daily, is managed by weaver 
Glen Black, and will be staffed by two volunteers. We look on the 
establishment of this shop with high hopes. 

Climaxing this eventful year for the DCC will be their first unjuried 
local group show to be held at the San Francisco Museum of Art in 
December in conjunction with its Christmas show. This promises to 
be a significant event for the DCC, and all of us in the Bay Area. 

Berkeley, this year, had its outdoor art show at the new El Cerrito 
Shopping Plaza, June 25-28. The additional space was a boon to both 
exhibitor and viewer, but the quality of the work on hand remained 
pretty much unchanged from previous years. The primary function of 
these outdoor shows apparently is to give the semi-amateur artist and 
craftsman a market for his ware and the public a festive milieu in 
which to see a sampling of local talent. The only prize for crafts from 
the $1000 total was a purchase award of $150 to Christopher Briggs 
for two cast silver figures of Christ mounted on ebony crosses. 

Oakland's outdoor show, August 1-2 at Jack London Square seemed 
to have dropped considerably both in quality and in the number of 
participants from previous years, resulting in a rather anemic attempt 
to display local arts and crafts. Exhibits such as that of the California 
School of Fine Arts, for instance, seemed unworthy of that institution, 
reflecting a lack of enthusiasm which seemed prevalent throughout 
most of the show. 


JOHN MASON 
Massive ceramic sculptures of John Mason converted the Ferus 
Gallery (Los Angeles, Calif.) into a mecca for vanguard statement 
in clay. Two large-scale polychrome reliefs were a feature of the 
show, though they were accompanied by sculpture in-the-round. 

Mason treats clay with the craft disciplines of sculpture, pottery 
and painting, seeking to exploit the peculiar visual possibilities 
suggested by the materials themselves. The content of the work is 
therefore subjective, and yet it is his intensity of feeling which drives 
Mason from piece to piece and to varying solutions within one work. 
In all this he is a participant in a Los Angeles-launched direction 
which is nationally influential and internationally recognized. Mason, 
it should be added, is his own man 

Commencing his relief panels with large slabs arranged in a 
rectangular model and set up in full scale before him, Mason works 
his clay as a soft, responsive material. To these flat surfaces, of 
which the individual units are 30 inches by 4 feet, Mason sometimes 
adds forms which have been previously thrown on the potter’s wheel, 
then cut and affixed as strips or slabs, together with the free shapes 
of applied wet clay 

Carving and incising of these surfaces occurs durin: the five-day 
period of tense concentration needed to bring the non-figurative shapes 
into visual continuity. Fired first in a stoneware range, a second trip 
to the kiln secures brilliant low-fire pigments to areas where dramatis 
emphasis is sought 

A second process, a large blue relief, has taken form as clay in 
large moist strips, is wrapped, overlayed, pushed together, incised 
and scarred with hand tools and blocks of varying shapes. Less re 
sistant than a dry clay, this process demands fast action. The result 
has the quality of a landscape in monumental scale 

For his sculpture in-the-round Mason has developed an ingenious 
system of rope armatures around which the pieces of clay, cut into 
strips, are wrapped. These interior supports provide flexibility in his 
composition of overlapping shapes, with the “look through” opening 
in the sculpture’s volumes. The rope is burned out in the firing process 
and the forms remain intact 

Mason appeared in this exhibition as an artist of considerable 
distinction DON GOODALI 
nl ing y 


545 Sutter St. 


WEAVING GUILDS 


and 


STUDY GROUPS 
SOMETHING NEW? 
IDEAS FOR PROGRAMS? 


Write 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


San Francisco, Calif. 








Thirtieth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


FALL SESSION: August 24 to December 12, 1957 
Continuous instruction in Hand Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, 
and a number of Related Crafts. 

During this period, a student may enter at any time and register 
for long or short courses. 

Come during the fall coloring season or at any other time and 
combine a delightful vacation with excellent craft training 


THE REGISTRAR will send full information 











CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


65 Plymouth Ave S Rochester 8, | Y 











BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


e CERAMICS 

e JEWELRY 

e@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
@ SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 





the world’s most 
versatile tools! 


Ideal for 
Carving 
Light 
Riveting 
& Peaning 
Wood 
Metal 
Ceramics 
Jewelry 
Models 


... with a wide range of 
10 interchangeable handpieces 


Send today for the new illustrated catalog 
showing Foredom Flexible Shaft Machines 
— and the widest variety of handpieces avail- 
able anywhere; pencil thin for sensitive control 
on even the finest work. Small, convenient and 
precision built to last, this equipment fills many 
needs at very low cost. 


See for yourself when you 
receive Catalog No. 210-CH 


FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Bethel, Connecticut 





SKUTT & SON Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for 


@ VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 


insure you delightful new 
Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 


@ POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
freedom from mechanics. 
“fl Nut «Lon 


e MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 
Permanently lubricated, 
Bex 202C OLYMPIA, WASH 


Two Years of field testing 1 99 
mudproof, etc 
(Monufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 














12 CRAFT HORIZONS September October 


EXHIBITIONS 


“Cosas,” 
5th annual regional show, Craftsmen of 
tional Folk Art, July-August. Jurors were 
of the Cleveland Institute of Art 


Veu 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FAIR August 48 

The New Hampshire Arts 
Crafts, the nation’s pioneer program in state 
sponsored, non-profit handcrafts, held its 26th 
Fair at Gilford (N.H.) 


destined to be the mos 


League of and 


Annual Craftsman’s 


This Fair 


successful in 


seemed 
history, 
the Silver 


League surpassing in 


attendance and profit even Anni 
versary occasion of 1958. 

It was estimated that more than 30,000 per 
sons viewed the Fair during its five-day period 
Early returns indicate that profits for the 
pockets of the craftsmen may be considerably 
larger than those of the 1958 record-breaking 
year, a figure $27,000. The 
League's 1958 yearly total also broke a record, 
a gross of $168,000 


sales in the 


approximating 


This represents Fair pro 


ceeds and organization’s dozen 


local shops. These shops are scattered through 


out the state, some open all year, some during 


the summer, and several from June until 


Christmas 


A feature retained this vear was the in 


clusion of two types demonstrations. The 


traditional continuous demonstrations, with 
craftsmen replacing each other at forges, looms 
and potter's wheels, attracted the usual crowds 
Other 


nature 


of interested demonstrations 


“start to 


spectators 


were finish” in scheduled 


events at which visitors were given the oppor 
was being made. 
illustrative talks 


included: 


tunity to watch as the object 
These were accompanied by 


The 


eling 


demonstrations enam 
lrippetti; textile 
pottery: John Emery and 
Winifred Clark 


Margaret Carter 


latter 
Joseph stenciling 
Ellen Eppelsheimer 
Vivika Heino 
Reginald 

Also on the special program this year were 
“Guild Days.” 


within the 


jewelry and 


Brewer; weaving 
the customary The craft guilds, 


which function league framework 
to improve design and technique, sponsored 
visiting artists. Speakers this vear 
Darr Wert (Gill, Mass.), Hand 
printers Guild; Audri Tuverson (Stockbridge, 
Mass.), Weavers Guild: Joan Erikson (Stock 
bridge), Jewelry and Metalcraft Guild: Fong 


(N.Y.C.), Potters Guild 


From the spectator’s point of view the Fair 


lectures by 
were Robert 


Chow 


gave an impression of quiet dignity, of good 


1959 


tapestry on handwoven wool by Gisella Loeffler of Taos, 
Vexico 1959, at Santa Fe's 
Aileen O. 


V.M., won $200 award in 
Museum of Interna 
Paul Miller. 


Webb of ACC and John 


use of space, and of good grouping. Items of 
unusual design and outstanding execution were 
At the 


quan 


given a special section of their own. 
which were sold in 
tity—such as baskets 


in sections where brisk, quick sales would not 


same time, articles 


toys and were placed 


interfere with trafhe flow 
In nearly all areas there seemed to be evi 
dence of considerable experimentation, without 
recourse to the bizarre. Displayed work showed 
interest in freer forms. In pottery, there ap 
peared to be more stoneware than in earlier 
work. Also, there 


ideas for functional 


vears, and more unglazed 


were new forms and new 
Many craftsmen found to be 
branching out into the field, and 
were represented frequently by both functional 
included 


pieces were 


fine arts 
non-functional These 
architectural 


and 


pieces, 


sculpture and creations. Several 
of the latter were the work of Joseph Trippetti 
whose enamels have heretofore been functional! 
with representational designs 

represented by con 


than be 


Cabinetmakers were 


temporary greater number 
fore. Although quality was outstanding, some 
observers felt that this Fair 
lacked sufficient quantity 
more demand for furniture than supply 

On the traditional side, the 
a full this year for the 
several seasons. Tinware and woodenware, de 
orated in traditional 

The Fair 
tion of selected pieces donated by craftsmen. 


pier es in 


section of the 


There was possibly 


had 


time in 


decorators 
section first 
patterns, were plentiful 
closed with the traditional au 
Proceeds of the auction, approximately $500 
this year, go toward the League's educational 


NYLEEN MORRISON 


program 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND FAIR /u/) 27-3! 

The Craftsman’s Fair of the High 
land Handicraft Guild which opened in Gat 
linburg, Tenn., brought together the best efforts 
than 300 
producing centers from seven Mountain States 


Southern 


of more individual craftsmen and 

Over 40 contemporary and traditional crafts 
were featured in booths and decorated exhibits 
showing the use of crafts in today’s homes and 


depicting the progress and diversification of 





handcrafts since the time of their revival in 
the mountain area 50 years ago. 

In the early 1900's the crafts of weaving. 
vegetable dyeing and quilting were revived to 
bring needed income into mountain homes. 
Other pioneer skills such as basketry, chair 
making and pottery were added, whittling for 
profit was encouraged and metal-working in 
troduced. With the formation of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, in 1930, sponsors 


of the Fair, the area’s crafts became better | 


known. Craftsmen from other areas came to 
live and work in the area, bringing new skills 
and often contemporary tastes. 


Growing interest in Southern Highland | 


crafts and craftsmen has been shown by in 
creasing attendance at each annual Fair since 
its inception in 1948. Last year the attendance 
was more than 12,000, many coming from 
foreign countries. 

In addition, the 12th annual Craftsman’s 
Fair offered such early mountain crafts as 
carding, spinning, vegetable dyeing and weav- 
ing, basketry, ironwork, pottery, whittling, 
chair-making, hooking, quilting, fringe-tying 
and shuckery. Many traditional pioneer skills 
were exemplified in modern materials, designs 
and uses. There also were crafts more recently 
established in the area, such as enameling, 
jewelry-making, pewter, copper and_ silver 
work, wood sculpture, silk screening and cone- 
crait. 

Three craftsmen nationally known in hand- 
craft circles gave lecture demonstrations: Lili 
Blumenau, weaving specialist and textile de- 
signer (N.Y.C.); Daniel Rhodes, potter and 


professor at Alfred University, and Charles | 


Bartley Jeffrey, enamelist of Cleveland, Ohio. 
In addition daily morning talks were given by 


Allen Eaton, authority on all crafts, who has 


spent more than 40 years of his life interpret 
ing and promoting the arts of the people 
through his books, talks and field work. 


CRAFT ARTS AT CHAUTAUQUA J/i/y 8-Aug. 26 
Long known as a cultural center of America, 
Chautauqua Institution (N.Y.) only recently 
has recognized art on a par with music and 
drama. The Syracuse University art courses 
and the formation of the Chautauqua Art As- 
sociation with its two successful jury shows 
has assured painting a prestigious place. Not 
until this summer, however, have craft arts 
been featured in their own shows at the 
Woman's Club Galleries. For tradition-steeped 
Chautauqua, showing crafts as fine arts is an 
innovation as well as a subject of controversy. 

It was significant that Chautauqua’s first 
sculpture show, July 8-15, should occur at a 
moment of the present upsurge in sculptural 
activity throughout the country. Jack Hastings, 
a young New Orleans artist, brought together 
a group of bronzes and terra cottas, the results 
of his work in Rome and New York during the 
past year. All the bronzes were cast in Italy 
and the terra cottas were completed at the 
Clay Art Center in Port Chester, New York, 
where Hastings is now in residence 

Small poised heads peering mysteriously 
from a columned square or circle, reclining 
on Tuscan odalisques, or perched atop bronze 
harpies revealed an implicit indebtedness to 
the early Mediterranean peoples. Among the 
most beguiling of the terra cottas were two 
archaic dolls standing about 15 inches. One 
was constructed in two parts so that her legs 
dangled while she playfully clasped a flower 
that could be freshened each day. The other 
was a mobile doll who could sway her head 
and arms, vet was ingeniously fired in one 
piece. Hastings’ technical resourcefulness is 








THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD 


The complete record of all speeches and discussions of the THIRD ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 1959 held at Lake George, New York. 


Illustrated by many on-the-spot photographs 


Publication Date: December 1959 
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29 West 53 Street 
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by potters 
through half a century 
DFC variable speed Potter’s Wheel 


The wheel that’s stood the test of time... 


A simple, compact unit of cast aluminum weighing only 120 
pounds, the Variable Speed Potter’s Wheel is ideal for the veteran 
craftsman or beginner. 

The 12” cast aluminum-bronze wheel with machined concen- 
tric rings, aluminum arm rest, stainless steel pointers, make preci- 
sion centering and turning easier. Manual or pedal control provides 
speeds from 80 to 200 rpm. Entire unit priced at only $317.20 fob 
Denver, Colorado. 

DFC Gas-fired Kilns have served potters more than 70 years. 
For complete information on the Potter’s Wheel, kilns, clay and 
body materials, batmolds, shelves, supports, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
2. 


Please send complete information on 
( ) Wheel ( ) Kilns ( ) Other Ceramic Supplies 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
* CITY ZONE STATE 


Denver Fire Clay Company 


OF 9-e 3033 Blake Street nver 5, Colorado 








AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24. INDIANA 








STONINGTON CRAFT 
Loose-leaf Notebook 
bound in Florentine Paper 
S'4 x 8 2.75 
Matching Address Book 
shown) 4° x 5% 2.75 
Ceramics-Pewter 
Hand Woven & Hand Blocked 
Table Linens 


21 High St., Stonington—Connecticut 


HOUSE 


DIP GLAZE WITH NEW 
PLASTIC SPIDERS 
Finger tip control 


LEAVES ONLY PIN 
POINT MARKS 


Box of 4 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Taylor Ceramic Specialties 
Box 99 — Mt. Carmel, Conn. 








UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


Takes minimum floor space. Easy to assemble 

in one operation. Te weave rugs 2° x 

x 12°. A new booklet, HANDKNOTTED 
RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrotions, detoiled instruc- 
tions, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase 
of loom. If not available from your dealer, write 
Paternayan Bios Inc 312 East 95th Street 





New York 28. New York 


WOOD—STONE 


Carving Tools — Rifflers — Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
N. Y 


117 East 39th St, New York 16, 
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September-October 


EXHIBITIONS 


aptly applied in finishing patinas on bronzes 
that show five different techniqes. 

The season's second exhibit, July 20-August 
1, heralded two Hawaiian craftsmen of superb 
potter Toshiko Takaezu and weaver 


quality 
A small selective 


textile designer Anna Kang. 
group of Toshiko’s pots and bottles were 
subtlely wed to an effective backdrop of Anna 
Kang’s textiles of silk-screen, tie and dye, and 
batik. Toshiko was represented with closed 
stoneware botiles, bowls, a large abstract 
decorated pot, a tall, striking two-bellied one- 
spouter vase and an array of plates that 
included an exciting new volcanic sand in 
brilliant cobalt. For those eyes that respond 
only to color and scorn the muted tones of 
weaving, Anna Kang pleases both color mon- 
grels and texture lovers. Color combinations of 
pink, orange and gold, blue and purple, and 
maroon and pink are applied to the geometrics 
of upholstery, the solids of drapery, as well as 
her printed fabrics. She can discard her mag 
nificent inherent colors and be just as effective 
in a flat gray striped rug and woven screen of 
goat hair and linen. 

The closing show, “Artists in 
15-30, was designed to dispel the 


Enamel”, 
(August 
popular concept that enameling consists of 
brilliant little bits of jewelry and trinkets that 
can be learned by any eager hobbyist. A small 
number of Cleveland enamelists were invited 
to exhibit so that the public could readily see 
the different approach, character, and tech 
niques practiced by the enamelist as an artist 
Charles Bartley Jeffrey has opened a new 
horizon in his contribution to the religious arts 
as shown in his 1959 Cleveland May Show 
winners and some newly executed crosses and 
plaques of silver, cloisonne, and ebony. Jean 
O'Hara rendered some exciting new panels 
“Beach at Fairpot Harbor” and “Fire Bush” 
etched in copper. She applied the same tech 
nique on her new tall vase forms. On loan for 
this show was an entire private collection of 
the work of Kenneth Bates. | specially interest 
ing was Harvey Mierke’s collection because in 
actuality it was a small retrospective covering 
a span of 15 years 
Edward Winter's 
served to show what can be done with enamel 
Though 


painting, 


enamel-on-steel panels 
a large scale in industry 
allied to 
enameled sculpture turned up in the works 
of Thelma Frazier Winter and John Puskas 
Jewelry was represented only in a few “con 
pendants by Miriam Smith 


ing on 


enameling is generally 


versation piece 


Peck and Marian Sawhill SCoTT 


MARTHA B 
ORIGAMI Vay-September 

The ten-centuries-old art of paper folding is 
having its first full-scale showing in America 
at the Cooper Union Museum. Abstract shapes 


inventive paper birds, l 


highly animal's ind 
creatures of the sea, all from the hand of a 
contemporary Japanese paper fold artist, ar 
exhibited alongside unique works gathered 
from Europe and South America as well as 
the U.S. Included are more than a hundred 
different objects from simple folded paper 
boats to a variety of objects that are high 
technical 


artistic expression and 


accomplishment. Called “origami” in Japanese, 


levels in 


paper folding in Japan is regarded by most 
western practitioners as the art in its purest 
und most subtly developed form. Many Japa 


nese paper folds are traditional, yet each 


skilled artist treats a traditional fold with 


fresh and subtle imagination that makes it an 


individual work of art. 





EXHIBITION 
OCTOBER 7TH-17TH 


BONNIERS 


605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Clock of Wal'nut inlaid with aluminum by 
Peter Rowland. 


GUILFORD CRAFTS July 23-25 
Approximately 25,000 visitors attended the 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen’s second an 
nual summer crafts fair on the Village Green 
in Guilford, one of Connecticut's oldest and 
most picturesque shore towns. 

I'wenty-seven Society members exhibited and 
sold work in their individual stalls in the big 
green tent, while thirty-five others sent work 
to be sold in the General Sales Section, manned 
by volunteer craftsmen. There were continuous 
demonstrations of enameling, pewter, weaving, 
mobiles, wheel-thrown pottery and copper. The 
size of the tent was increased by about one 
third over last year’s space, and the largest 
individual sales were those of craftsmen selling 
their own work—three craftsmen each sold 
over $400 worth of crafts. Gross sales are 
expected to be about $5000 

The local artisans of Guilford occupied 
another similar tent and reported their sales 
were 25% better than last year. The Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen and the Guilford Com 
mittee both reported very good quality of 
crafts and attractive displays, due to their 
respective efforts to keep this one of the most 
gayest yet high quality fairs in New England 
It is probably the only fair that has a con 
siderable number of visitors who come by 
sailing crafts—the Green is only a mile from 


the harbor. FLORENCE PETTII 


UTICA ARTS FESTIVAL Ju/y //-19 
The nine-day outdoor Arts Festival, held on 
the grounds of the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute (Utica, N.Y.) and attended by about 
15,000 persons included an exhibition of re 
gional art, painting and sculpture demonstra 
tions, presentations of plays, music, dances 
and art movies. A large tent, erected on the 
Institute lawn, housed the exhibition of paint 
ings, graphic arts, sculpture, ceramics, enamels, 
jewelry, weaving, photography, architecture 

In the Invited Section, nationally-known 
artist Edward Millman was juror and selected 
the work of three artists for prize awards. Mr. 
Millman’s choice as the best work in any 
medium in this section was a piece of field 
stone sculpture, “Bumblebee” by Henry Di 
Spirito of Utica 

In the Open Section, the public selected five 
winners to receive cash awards contributed by 
local busines organizations. The five categories 
were paintings, sculpture, drawings or prints, 
crafts and photographs. 

During the first eight days of the Arts Fes 


The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to meet the demands 
of discriminating weavers, guilds, 
schools and shops with its colleec- 
tion of the most unusual in yarns. 


Send only 25¢ for initial samples, All 


other samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


New book 


Letteri n 9, by John Cataldo, 


STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Buffalo, N. Y 





An original work from cover to cover, offering prac- 
tical help and ideas for making and using letter forms. 
You'll find suggestions for using lettering to express 
ideas and emotions, help in developing original letter 
forms, and lively, all new alphabets. With this book 
as a guide, you'll see how beautiful, expressive and 
dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 
hand and mind. A refreshing approach you'll enjoy 


80 pages, 8x 11, fully Mustrated, color, $6.00 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Davis Publications, Inc 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


copies of LETTERING, at $6 each 
(_] Please send bill 


Please send 
(C Payment is enclosed 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address 





City Zone..... State 











Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N.Y. 17 


16 


Western hits the mark... | EXHIBITIONS 








with on-the-spot facilities 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


—typography, printing, 


binding, electrotyping, 


plastic plates, 
mats and stereotyping 


—all under one roof. 


Se pte mber-October 19 9 


tival, 5,250 ballots were cast. Galdino Vesnaver 
(Utica, N.Y.) was the popular winner in the 
craft group for his ceramic mosaic “Dragon” 
which received 491 votes. A group of clay 
stoneware by Vincent R. Clemente, instructor 
of ceramics and pottery at the Institute School 
of Art, received many popular votes. The work 
of two potters Eileen Robb and Roslyn Zim 
merman—also received many ballots. 


PAUL PETER HATGIL August 

A one-man show by Paul Peter Hatgil com 
prised a choice exhibit at the Lagune Gloria 
Art Gallery, Austin, Texas. These products of 
the craftsman’s art revealed an integrity of 
design in relation to use and an expressive 
richness. Whether a ceramic bowl, a plaque, 
or a sculptural form, every piece retained a 
structural simplicity which was nevertheless 
decorative, colorful, and evocative, often em 
bodying visual images of plant, animal and 
human themes. 

Aside from two ceramic plaques and a large 
mosaic, the majority of the pieces were pottery 
Among the most exciting of these were a 
sgrafhitoed large open bowl in grays with linear 
figures etched in violet and blue around the 
form, resulting in a pleasing rhythmic effect, 
and a large carved bowl with sunken relief 
decoration. Another was in deep gray-blue 
with a wide band of white on which were 
scratched delicate linear designs 

Also noteworthy were the sand-colored “Con 
gressus Pot” with a deep blue interior, thin 
gray shapes of human figures creating a crowd 
encircling the form, and the large “Congressus 
Plaque” developing a similar decorative theme 
in a fusion of ceramic construction, mosaic 
design, and relief sculpture. Here, merging 
planes, angular shapes suggesting a crowd of 
people, subtle earth colors, and richly varied 
textures combine in a dynamic expression 

The simpler, more flowing “Pegasus Plaque” 
with its large shapes achieved by linear ridges 
in rather bold relief is another example of the 
artist’s highly individual invention. The mosaic 
plaque “Fisherman” possesses, in large scale 
and somewhat more rigid formal pattern of 
color, the same self-contained design and 
strong rhythm which were characteristic of all 
the works in the exhibit. 

It is interesting to note that the two pieces 
of sculpture possess a simplicity, a dominance 
of form over decoration. Both the “Rolling 
Horse” sculpture, with its flowing contours, 
and the ridged, planed “Torso” have the 
serene, refined quality of a smooth stone or an 
exquisite ceramic bow] 

Hatgil’s exhibition emphasizes the high level 
the crafts attain as a creative expression in the 
hands of a true artist-craftsman 

BEVERLY DAVIS 


NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN June 9-September 5 
The Oregon Ceramic Studio's invitational cen 
tennial exhibition represented the work of 24 
top craftsmen of the area in their chosen field 
of textiles, pottery, ceramic sculpture, glass, 
wood, plastics, enamel, metal crafts and jew 
elry. Among them were Betty Feves, Peter 
Voulkos, Hal Riegger, Tom Hardy and George 
Fedoroff 

A number of craftsmen designed special 
decorative items with a regional idea for Ore 
gon’s 100th Anniversary: clay wind bells, 
charms and cards with designs from the Co 
lumbia River petroglyphs; also Oregon linens 
handloomed; hand carved spoons from Oregon 
myrtlewood; pioneer dolls and other items 





1960 Edition of Constantine's 


ALL 


NEW! WOODWORKING 


Get the biggest ™ mtentine Catalog 
n 


carvings | 
hardware new | 


od finish 
plies pat 
materials 


o exclusive | 


of 60 rare woods 
I g projects 
60 Catalog 
2 refunded on 
today 


Wr 
Albert Constantine and Son, Inc. | 


2050 Eastchester Rd 
Dept. M-2 New York 6!, N. Y. 





you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one place 

CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver, 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alu- 
minum 

TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithing 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 

ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and maperted enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per apes, kilns, etc 

STONES Tumble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 


Prompt service our specialty. 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


35 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 











SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic 
needs. We have a complete line of school 
supplies and equipment: slips, clays, 
colors, kilns, tools, brushes, 
sprayers, Large illus- 
trated catalogue free to schools and 
ceramic teachers. 25¢ to others. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


es wars NEW 


in Mosaic? 

Send 25¢ (refunded) for big . . . 
colorful 1960 CATALOG 
the MOSAIC ARTS CO. 7197-CR 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 


when in Pittsburgh visit showroom 
at 352 Atwood (Oakland 


wheels, 


pens, and books. 


Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. ™™ 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 








ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 

Evenweave linens for Cross Stitch, Drawn Fabrics, 
Twills, Crewe! wool, Pure Embroidery silk and floss, 
Tapestry Kits, Tramé Tapestry Pieces, instruction books 
(Counted Thread embroidery, Cross Stiteh, Jacobean 
Embroidery. Crochet, Tatting, Quilting, Needlework, 
Smocking, Assissi, etc.), Linenthreads, Transfers . . 

Write for information ond samples to 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 








Send 25¢ for handling charges 





Phoenix-headed ewer from China, 900 A.D.; 


stoneware with underglaze design, 


CERAMICS THEN AND NOW June 30-August 30 
Sixty-one pots, jugs, bowls, jars, cups and 
vases from the 5th millennium B.C. to the 20th 
century A.D. have been assembled by the 
Brooklyn Museum (N.Y.) from private col 
lectors and the museum's own rich collections 
to show techniques of ceramic decoration in 
“Many An Urn and Pot.” 
Primitive, Oriental, 


an exhibition called 
Egyptian, Cretan, Greek, 
European and American ceramics were grouped 
not according to period or place but rather by 
the method used in decoration. The exhibition, 
installed to direct the viewer on a set route, 
was organized by George Lee, curator of 
Oriental art, who considered the display experi 
mental. He solicited audience reactions through 
questionnaires to ascertain whether more such 
exhibitions on other generic subjects—such as 
a study of shapes and forms—may be of value 
in the future. 

The introductory room in the exhibition 
showed the very simplest forms of decoration 
on single surfaces only, effected by relatively 
impressed and burnished 
14th-to 15th 


on Egy p 


low firing. Incised, 
designs were displayed here on 
century jars from Central America; 
tian jars of the 5th and 4th millenniums B.C.; 
on Japanese and Korean vessels of the 4th to 
9th centuries, and on American Indian ceramics 
of the 16th and 20th centuries. 

Slips, glazes, stoneware and porcelain were 


shown in subsequent groups. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART August-September 4 

4 distinguished exhibition of the ancient arts 
of Latin America loaned by John Wise of New 
York and Cornwall, Conn., were shown at the 
Playhouse Gallery (Sharon, Conn.). Mr. Wise, 
a specialist in pre-Columbian art, has collected 
textiles of 


for many years these 


fineness, the elaborately embroidered ponchos, 


as well as the gay ponchos of feathers, the 
wonderfully preserved Peruvian pottery, lac- 
quered wooden goblets for ceremonial use, 


golden ornaments and stone sculpture 


incredible 


a 
photo 
with 


a 
PENCIL 


Did you ever think that 
you could paint photos 
with the greatest of ease. 
YOU CAN — with the new, 
imported MARSHALL'S 
PHOTO OIL COLOR 
PENCILS. 

Yes you can, without pre 
vious art training or spe- 
cial talent, turn out a 
beautiful hand colored 
photo. It's as easy as 
writing. Even fine detail 
work is simple when you 
use these unique pencils 
made for the particular 
purpose of coloring photo- 
graphs and photo greeting 
cards. 

Each set contains 18 well 
assorted colored pencils 
plus all accessories and 
full instructions. 


Marshall's Photo Oil 
Colors also come in tubes. 
They are the standby of 
the professional colorist 
and are also easy to use 
by the amateur. Remark- 
ably beautiful results are 
obtained. There are com- 
plete sets for every a 
from $1.65 to $14.9 

To color glossy or Pola. 
roid prints — 
spray with Mar- 
shall’s Pre-Color 
Spray—then color 

as usual. 


most 
startling 
advance 
in 

photo 

oil 
coloring 
in 

a 
decade! 


At photo stores everywhere or write to: 


| JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC. 


Dept. cH-9, 167 North Sth Street, Brooklyn 11, HY. 
Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure. 


(-] 1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.98 
(_] 1 Hobby Set of Photo Oil Colors at $5.95 


C) “Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or 


Profit” (a professional book)— 
OU 


ADDRESS 


! 
| 
| 
[] 1 6-0z. can of Pre-Color Spray at $1.50 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$3.95 
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Make Your Own Decorative Glass Panels 


A bit of nature preserved forever! 
Flowers, leaves, grasses and butterflies are 
permanently embedded between translu- 
cent fiberglass. Use as room dividers and 
screens, or make lamps, bowls, trays, place 
mats and other accessories. For fun or for 
money, this fascinating craft is easy and 
surprisingly inexpensive. Mail 25¢ for il- 
lustrated instructions to Dept. K-55, The 
Castolite Co. Woodstock, Tl. 


What’s Your Intcrest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG — 160 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every croft need. Leathercraft 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile 
Ceramics, Art Supplies Since 1910 
Send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H 


SAX BROS., inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


many others 


¢ HANDBAGS -e« 


Needlepoint—Petit Point—Beaded 


Expert M ting—R del 9 
Repairing—Relining—etc 





sketches and estimates 


¢ MARTHA KLEIN « 


3785 Broadway, New York 32, N.Y 


Write for information 





IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jade, Stor Sapphires, Stor Rubies, Emeralds 
Rubies, Sapphires, Opa's, Amber Agotes and 
many other ornamental stones. All imported 
directly by us. Catalogue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 





North Hollywood, Calif. 








New Illustrated TWO-PART CATALOG 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 


4 LARSON CO. 
TRIPP AVE. DEPT. 9101 CHICAGO 24, ILL 





820 80 


feo ° 
A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove expended our business to mix all clay 


to include voried colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone 2010 to cone 
#8. (Art wore—stone wore.) Write for our special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Ine., 62 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, WA4-1176 


bodies 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


SOLDERING GUN KIT manufactured by Wen 
Products, Inc., 5810 Northwest Highway, Chi- 
cago 31, Ill, gets full 100 Watts power, work 
ing heat, in only 2% seconds. It features a 
modern thin-line, lightweight design, a built 
in trigger control spotlight that focuses on 
the work, plus long reach tips. Its accessories 
include a plastic tile cutting tip for straight 
cuts, circle cuts, angles, and curves in plasti: 
rubber tile, etc. Also de 


signed for softening and removing old, hard 


tile, asphalt tile, 
ened putty. The kit comes with five inches of 
solder, a special two-color storage case, and 
long-life soldering 


long steel-nosed 


$7.95 complete. 


an extra 
tip. Price: 


NEW CATALOG of enameling, jewelry, mosak 
and ceramic supplies is available from Bergen 
Arts and Crafts, 300 S.W. 17th St., Miami, Fla 


TWO RATCHETS of interest to craftsmen are the 
‘Socketool” and the ; 


Power-Egge’ screw 


driver. “Socketool” is an excellent ratchet han 
dle socket set 
The $3.65 set 
straight and offset adapter 
square sockets, and 
slotted and for Phillips serews. Available by 
mail (post pre-paid) from R. S. Rubin, 1315 
W. 76th St.. Kansas City 14, Mo. The “Power 


Egg™ ratchet screwdriver supplies five times the 


with screwdriver bit adapters 


includes the ratchet handle, a 
five hex and three 


screwdriver bits for 


f ordinary screwdrivers. Just slip a driver 


ratchet socket 


torce o 
then rotate the smooth 
Price, $4.95 


Berea Rd., 


into the 
from side to side 
10256 


“Power-Egg” 
Products 
Ohio 


Cuyahoga Corp., 


Cleveland (Shown above.) 


NEW ADDRESS of Grant Handweaving Sup 
ply Company is 295 West First North, Provo, 
Utah; catalog, yarn samples and price list are 
free for the writing. Company says it is devel 


oping a new res¢ arch program “designed to 


benefit the handweaver across the nation.” 


MAN-O is a solt, greaseless cream containing 
workers’ hands and 
stains. It is 
that it keeps 


chemicals from penetrating and irritating the 


lanolin for protecting 


arms from grime, grease and 


applied before starting work s« 


washing 
water. Man-O is 
Produc ts Co. 
Ohio. 


skin, and it is easily removed by 


the hands with soap and 


manufactured by the Sabern 


511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 


CRAFTOOLS announces a new multi-stake and 
anvil series for metalcraft and silverwork. A 
full descriptive catalog sheet is available on 
request. Write to Craftools, Inc., 396 


way, New York 13, N. Y 


Broa ! 


METALLIC YARNS of Metlon-with-Mylar in 
emerald green, dragon red, bronze, royal blue. 
blush pink, cornflower blue and copper have 
developed by the Metlon Corporation, 
New York 16, N. Y. The 


washable and also dyeable 


been 
432 Fourth Ave., 


yarns are machine 


Septe mbe rOre tober 19 99 





”“ 


They ore specially selected ac- 
When ordering your selection, ask us for a 


“Precious stones for precious little 
cording to your request, but 
do not obligote you to any 

contest blank. You may win a $50.00 Savings 

Bond. For better buys in stones and wun- 


af W: invite you to select 
quality stones from one of our 
purchase You moy receive 
different selections as often as 
equaled service, write to 
ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


colorful approval shipments 
you wish and hold them for a full 30 days. 
402 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 


Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 





SILVERSMITHS 


Ludwig Wolpert, noted Craftsman 
instructs in design and execution of 
JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored by 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
92nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SAcramento 2-2482 
Registration for fall se 
mester until October 15 











OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 











Courses for students of weav 
ing, ceramics, metalsmithing, 
design painting sculpture, 
and for graduates in architec 
ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A 
M.F.A.. and M_Arch. Spring 
term begins February |, 1960 
Write for catalogue 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 





lili blumenau weaving workshop 


53 East 9th Street, N. Y. C. © Tel. Al 4-7363 


CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 
Registration Open Monthly 


Call or Write for Further Information, Catalog 











Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL _¢atalogue 
TRAINING 1 EAST BLYD. 


1114 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 8th Av 
ot Sist N. Y 
Circle 6-3700 





Woodworking, Jewelry & 
Enameling, Lapidary, 
Leatherwork, Silversmith- 
ing, Weaving and other 
crafts. Classes for group 
leaders. For men and wo- 
men. Day and evening. 
Visit the Croft Students 
Gollery and Library. Cate- 
leg CH 























CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


FREE Illustrated Crafts Brochure. Leathercraft, 
Tile, Coppercraft, Woodcraft, Castoglas, etc. 
Economical easy-to-make complete kits. Larson 
Leathercraft, 820 South Tripp, Department 9101, 
Chicago 24. 


GLASS and ceramic DRILLS, British. Very com- 
petitive prices. For all glass and ceramic hobby 
or professional work. Free catalogue. Sov-Al 
Company, 250-M World Trade Center, Ferry 
Building, San Francisco, California. 


MAGNETIC HOLDER—Holds tacks and small 
metal objects; priceless when it comes to crafts; 
101 uses. Mail $1.00 to Magnetic Holder Co., 
P. O. Box 715, San Antonio, Texas. Guaranteed 
satisfaction or money refunded. 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN THE STATE OF HAWAII? 
If you want to be placed on our continuous 
mailing list, we will mail to you monthly a 
“Review of Business and Economic Conditions 
in Hawaii.” Also, catalogues, listing of new 
products, business and job opportunity and a 
general mailing and information service. We 
also act as your agent in Hawaii. To be 
registered send $5 check or money order to: 
Crafts of Hawaii, Inc., Direct Mail Depart- 
ment-AF, 1145 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

ples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 








ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
S li Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 





BASKETRY 


First in America with colored reed and colored 
slapsticks. Catalog and samples 35¢. Basketry 
instructions 25¢. Lee's HOBBICRAFT, 8 College 
Park Place, P. O. Box 7574, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 





BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, COAST RT., MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 


FREE Catalog of Fine Art and Craft Books of 
all countries. Many Bargains. Any book, new 
and out-of-print supplied, send your Order 
Today, Prompt Service. Artcraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland. 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 
was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. It is an essential reference for those 
who wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
To complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y. 


Highland Park, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


For Sale! CERAMIC STUDIO and 8 ROOM 
HOME. Studio equipment, stock, finished pieces. 
Some furniture. Only studio in town. Details on 
request. Lois Ellis, 610 W. Dobbs, Tyler, Texas. 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
10¢. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


Obsidian macks, wonderful hand-carved faces, 
%"", curious, handsome, $1.25 each. Jewelers 
cement, giant tube, $1. each; miracle solder, 
joins and metal, melts at mere caress of flame, 
no flux needed, | ft. trial length, $1. Cultured 
black baroque pearls, strange, beautiful, large, 
$2. each. Fascinating catalogue, 25 cents. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





MAGAZINES 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MOSAICS 


SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC—gold overglaze on 
white porcelain 1” x 1” tiles. Set of 12 for 
$1.50 ppd. Free lists of mosaic materials. 
Creative Merchandisers, 1821—4th St., San 
Rafael, Calif. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Catalog containing DENTAL TOOLS and 

small motors, drills and polishing materials. 

Send 25¢. Refund with your first order. 
LINCOLN DENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CERAMIC DECORATOR experienced in scraffito, 
brush work, trailing, and spraying techniques. 
Steady employment, location 2 hours from New 
York. Write: Box 195, Craft Horizons, 29 West 
53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Overseas Crafts Possibilities: Craftsmen-teach- 
ers are invited to indicate interest in several 
overseas training and advisory-directory posi- 
tion possibilities: Greek-speaking preferred for 
two in Greece, Turkish-speaking for one in 
Turkey, French-speaking for one or two in 
Morocco, English-speaking for one in West 
Indies (weaving experience desirable). Include 
qualifications. Reply Box #919. 





PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


ELECTRIC Plastic Laminating Kit. Complete for 
Fun or Profit. $14.95. Therm Appliance Mfg., 


St. Charles, Illinois. 





PAPERWEIGHTS — Crystal glass with empty 
recess; for insertion of craft items; sea shells, 
flowers, photos, butterflies, etc. free felt backing 
for finishing. $3.00 2 dozen postpaid. American 
Butterfly Co., 3706 Rosedale Road, Baltimore 
15, Md. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


$1000.00 a month selling industrial shelving— 
parts bins — counters — shop equipment. Sold 
everywhere! Terrific commissions. Free 32 page 
catalog—jobber discounts. BFC Corporation, 
2934E. Hedley, Philadelphia 37, Pa. 


CERAMIC MATERIALS manufacturer desires 
representative to service schools, studios, crafts- 
men; showing full line of glazes, clays, wheels 
and supplies. Full or part-time. Drawing account 

gainst « issi Protected territory. Cole 
Ceramic Laboratories, Gay-Way, Sharon, Ce » 








screen print 


YOUR Ov 
fabrics } ~ | 





DO YOU MAKE 
YOUR OWN 


’ EE COON CHRISTMAS CARDS? 


with vee 
Hand-made European and Oriental papers, 


Acco-Fah At 
vant wane CG famous among artists for centuries, and also 
, P. 
? 


screen print colors domestic papers, already made up into envel- 
opes and cards, make unique personal greet- 
ings beautiful and simple. A sample selection 
of 16 different sets in assorted colors, in per- 
fect condition for your experimenting, will 
be sent postpaid for $2.00 check or money 


Screen Printing is a fasci- 
nating way to design 
fabrics and so easy to 

do with all the new 
creative methods 

ideal for curtains dra- 
peries napkins wrapping 
paper, cords and other . ; order. 
seasonal decor . 


Preferred by professionals! 
Acco-Fab Colors are ideal for large or smal! 
scale use. Colors are intermixable to produce 
—— THE NELSON- WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. 


» 1 a , - - 
ALL COLORS ARE SUNFAST AND WASHFAST Laight Street, New York 13, N. Y 


Write for free folio of ideas. Dept. CH-20 WoOrth 6-2300 








THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK a —— 











JUST OFF THE PRESS --- BERGEN'S 
i O th anniversary 
CATALOG! 
ALL NEW!....... FULLY ILLUSTRATED! 
OVER 120 PAGES . . . MOST COMPLETE! 


This brand new catalog is the best and most com- 
plete in its field today! It has been completely 
revised for easier ordering and includes hundreds 
of new items never before catalogued. 





X-acTtO KNIVES 





ENAMELING SUPPLIES * DECALS 


JEWELRY FINDINGS * 
& SETTINGS 


CERAMIC TOOLS 
& SUPPLIES 


TOOLS & SUPPLIES * PRESS MOLDS & 

FOR JEWELRY MAKING PORCELAIN BLANKS 
MOSAICS—IMPORTED * RHINESTONES, 

TILES, TABLES & KITS JEWELS, XMAS LIGHTS 


€SSe j | 
Use Midlart & cy 


“acto 
# surgically. 
“arving @ wh 
sil “screen @ 


aft tools 


replaceable I 
. . lade Knive 
arp edge jc required 


— ® etching ®model.;,.... 1 HURRY! 
Mages © mat-comedhMaking R ! SEND ONLY 50c 
Send for tree ap (REFUNDABLE ON Ist FIVE 
tool folder | DOLLAR ORDER) FOR THIS 
Dom SH88t LIC. 1, New Yor EXCITING ALL-NEW 10th ANNI- 


‘| eis VERSARY CATALOG! 
= today FULL DEALER & DISTRIBUTOR DISCOUNTS ON ALL ITEMS! 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS inc. 


300 S.W.17th AVE., MIAMI, FLA. DEPT. CH-9 


5 WwW herever 





48-71 Van 











